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RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA  * 

I.   VEDIC  PERIOD  BRAHMANISM. 

The  study  of  the  pre-Christian  reli- 
gions possesses  both  a  practical  and  a 
speculative  interest  for  the  Christian 
mind.  As  he  who  would  teach  a 
child  must  himself,  in  a  sense,  become 
a  child — throw  himself  back  into  the 
childish  attitude  of  mind,  and  adapt 
his  instructions  to  its  immature  con- 
ceptions, and  even  to  its  vagaries  and 
illusions ;  so  there  i«  a  sense  in  which 
it  may  be  said  that  he  who  seeks  to 
convert  a  heathen  must  himself  be- 
come a  heathen  —  must,  by  a  kind 
of  intellectual  self-abnegation,  endea- 
vor to  throw  himself  into  the  point  of 
view  of  the  minds  he  would  elevate, 
and  attain  to  some  measure  of  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Catholic  mission- 
aries have,  justly  or  unjustly,  been 
sometimes  accused  of  gaining  a  too 
easy  victory  for  Christianity  by  as 
similating  its  doctrines  to  heathen  su- 
perstitions.   But  whilst  that  is  only  a 
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nominal  conversion  which  reclaims 
from  heathenism  to  a  Christianity 
which  has  itself  become  heathenish, 
it  may  yet  be  averred  that  a  true  con- 
version can  be  achieved  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  which  this  is  the  travesty — 
not,  that  is,  by  tampering  with  Chris- 
tian truth,  but  by  discerning  and  ex- 
hibiting its  affinities  to  the  uncon- 
scious longings  and  aspirations  of  the 
human  spirit  at  all  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment. 

But  the  study  of  the  earlier  and  im- 
perfect forms  of  faith  has  another 
than  practical  interest  for  the  Chris- 
tian mind.  The  maxim  of  Christian 
wisdom  to  which  I  have  referred  rests 
on  the  principle  that  there  is  an  essen- 
tial relation  between  Christianity  and 
the  pre-Christian  religions.  Even 
those  who  shrink  from  any  such  no- 
tion as  that  the  religious  history  of 
the  world  is  the  expression  of  a  natu- 
ral process  of  development,  are  not 
thereby  precluded  from  recognizing 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  that  history  a 
preparation  and  propaedeutic  for  the 
more  advanced.  It  is  possible  to  hold 
ihat  Christianity  is  no  mere  combined 
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result  of  Jewish  and  heathen  elements, 
and  yet  to  discern  in  the  characteris- 
tic ideas  of  the  pre-Christian  religions 
the  germs  at  least  of  conceptions  of 
God  and  of  His  relations  to  the  world, 
which  find  at  once  their  unity  and 
their  explanation  in  our  Christain  faith. 
What  the  great  monotheistic  and  pan- 
theistic faiths  of  the  ancient  world 
were  feeling  after  they  failed  to  reach, 
for  this,  apart  from  other  reasons,  that 
their  solution  of  the  problem  of  reli- 
gion was,  in  each  case,  a  one- sided 
and  fragmentary  one, — that  the  ele- 
ment of  truth  which  each  contained 
was  rendered  false  because  held  in 
isolation  from  that  which  is  its  neces- 
sary complement.  On  the  one  hand, 
in  a  religion  which  -conceives  of  God 
simply  as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the 
world,  absolutely  exalted  above  it, 
unaffected  by  its  limits,  incapable  of 
being  implicated  in  its  imperfections, 
the  moral  sublimity  of  the  conception 
easily  passes  into  a  false  elevation  if 
it  lacks,  as  the  necessary  complement 
of  a  power  and  will  transcending  the 
world,  the  idea  of  an  infinite  thought 
and  love  which  reveals  itself  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  religion  which 
sees  God  in  all  things — the  reality 
beneath  all  appearances,  the  substance 
of  all  changeful  forms,  the  all-pervad- 
ing yet  incomprehensible  life  in  which 
all  finite  existences  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being,  — such  a  religion,  if 
its  conception  of  the  immanence  of 
God  in  the  world  leaves  no  place 
for  the  equally  essential  idea  of 
His  transcendence  over  the  world, 
speedily  discloses  its  weakness  in 
the  obliteration  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, and  the  swamping  of  finite  in- 
dividuality and  freedom.  In  briefer 
terms,  monotheistic  religions  are  im- 
perfect because  they  exclude  the  pan- 
theistic element,  pantheistic  religions 
because  they  lack  the  rr  onotheistic 
element.  It  lends  a  new  rbrce  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  spirit- 
ual value  of  the  Christian  faith  if  we 
can  discern  in  it  that  which  at  once 
comprehends  and  transcends  these 
earlier  religions,  embracing  what  is 
true,  and  supplying  a  complement  of 


what  is  imperfect,  and  the  corrective 
of  what  is  false,  in  both.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  may  hold  that  Christi- 
anity is  neither  a  reproduction  nor  a 
natural  development  of  the  imperfect 
notions  of  God  in  which  the  religious 
aspirations  of  the  old  world  embodied 
themselves,  it  is  possible  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  that  the  study  of  the 
old  religions  sheds  new  light  on  the 
Christian  religion,  and  gives  to  us  a 
new  and  deeper  sense  of  its  spiritual 
significance  and  power. 

The  religions  of  which  in  this  and 
the  following  lecture  we  are  to  treat, 
belong  to  one  of  the  two  kinds  or 
groups  of  religions  under  which,  as 
above  indicated  in  a  very  rough  and 
general  classification,  the  religions  of 
the  pre-Christian  world  may  be  em- 
braced. Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
in  other  words,  are  pantheistic  re- 
ligions. What  that  designation  means 
we  shall  understand  better  by  tracing 
the  origin  and  historical  development 
of  these  religions  than  by  any  formal 
or  philosophical  definition  of  the 
term. 

I.  A  Christian  apostle,  addressing 
a  heathen  audience,  tells  them  that 
God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  ...  that  they 
should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  and  find  Him,  though 
He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ; 
for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  If  we  ask  what  we 
mean  by  the  word  "religion,"  or 
why  amongst  the  manifold  elements 
of  human  experience,  we  characterize 
one  particular  kind  of  experience  as 
"religious,"  perhaps  no  better  an- 
swer could  be  given  than  in  these 
words  of  St.  Paul.  Religion  is  that 
attitude  of  the  human  spirit,  and  its 
outward  manifestations  and  expres- 
sions, in  which,  in  all  races  and 
climes,  we  see  it  "  feeling  after  God, 
if  haply  it  may  find  Him."  We 
are  the  offspring  of  God."  In 
the  very  essence  of  man's  nature 
as  a  spiritual  being  there  is  that 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  him 
to  rest  in  the  things  that  are  seen  and 
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temporal,  which  forces  him  to  rise 
above  the  world  of  finite  and  transi- 
tory experience,  of  ever-changing 
forms  and  appearances,  and  to  seek 
after  an  infinite  reality  which  under- 
lies and  transcends  them.  Within 
the  rudest  and  most  undeveloped  na- 
ture made  in  the  image  of  God,  there 
is  a  latent  capacity  of  transcending 
the  finite,  an  inalienable  affinity  to 
what  is  universal  and  infinite  ;  and  it 
is  this  which  constitutes  '.he  secret  im- 
pulse to  the  search  after  God,  and  the 
key  to  the  outward  phenomena  of  the 
history  of  religion.  It  is  not  of 
course  meant  that  in  all  religions 
men  have  been  consciously  seeking 
after  that  Being  whom  we  call  God, 
or  that  already  from  the  beginning 
the  human  spirit  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  idea  of  Him  of  whom  it 
was  in  quest.  There  is  a  sense  in 
wliich  the  ideal  element  which  con- 
stitutes the  impulse  to  many  of  our 
human  activities  is  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  agent  from  the  very  out- 
set of  his  endeavors  to  apprehend  it. 
All  art  is  the  endeavor  to  realize  in 
material  forms  and  colors  an  idea  of 
beauty  latent  in  the  human  spirit 
from  the  beginning.  All  science  may 
be  viewed  as,  in  one  sense,  only  the 
gradual  appropriation  by  the  mind 
of  its  own  latent  wealth,  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  belief  in  the  systematic  unity 
and  continuity  of  nature,  presup- 
posed in,  and  constituting  at  once  the 
impelling  motive  and  the  measure  of 
each  successive  discovery;  and  all 
knowledge  in  general,  even  the  most 
elementary,  presumes  in  the  knowing 
mind  of  what  is  knowable,  a  standard 
or  criterion  of  truth  which  is  the 
measure  of  all  particular  opinions 
and  acquirements,  and  which  itself 
cannot  be  questioned  without  self- 
contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
reason  why  we  isolate  certain  facts 
of  human  history  as  belonging  to  that 
province  which  we  designate  "  re- 
ligion," is,  that  these  facts  are  the 
witness  to  an  essential  relation  of  the 
human  spirit  to  the  infinite — the  at- 
tempts, more  or  less  perfect,  to  give 
expression  and  realization  to  that  la- 


tent consciousness  of  an  infinite  Be- 
ing and  Life  which  is  bound  up  with 
man's  very  nature  as  a  rational  and 
spiritual  being. 

Now,  if  we  ask  in  what  way  this 
hidden  element,  this  implicit  con- 
sciousness of  God,  begins  to  manifest 
or  realize  itself — -what,  in  other  words, 
is  the  earliest  form  of  religion,  or  oi 
anything  that  truly  deserves  the  name, 
in  the  history  of  the  race — the  an- 
swer, I  think,  is  supplied  to  us  by  the 
early  religions  of  India.  I  have  said 
that  these  religions  belong  to  a  class 
which  we  designate  pantheistic  re- 
ligions. But  at  first  sight  the  religion 
which  is  represented  by  the  sacred 
hymns  of  the  Veda  seems  to  be  a 
polytheistic  nature-worship — the  wor- 
ship, that  is,  of  a  number  of  distinct 
divinities  identified  with  different 
natural  objects  and  appearances — 
such  as  the  sun,  the  dawn,  the  daily 
and  nightly  firmament,  the  fertile 
earth,  the  winds  and  storms.  The 
Rig- Veda,  which  embodies  the  early 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Indo- 
Aryan  race,  and  which  carries  us  back 
to  a  period  of  from  1000  to  at  least 
1500  B.C.,  is  a  collection  of  hymns,  in- 
vocations, prayers,  songs  of  praise 
addressed  to  various  individual  devas 
or  divinities — Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna. 
Ushas,  Agni,  etc. — who  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  personifications  or  deifica- 
tions of  the  phenomena  and  forces  of 
nature.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  in  so  far  as  this  form  of  religion 
represents  the  dawn  of  man's  religious 
life,  the  origin  of  religion  is  to  be 
found  not  in  pantheism,  but  in  a  poly- 
theistic nature-worship — the  worship 
of  many  individual  divinities  repre- 
tenting  or  implicated  with  particular 
objects,  powers  and  processes  of  the 
material  world. 

But  when  we  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  matter  I  think  we 
shall  find  reason  to  regard  the  poly- 
theism of  the  Veda  as  only  the  super- 
ficial aspect  or  veil  of  another  and 
different  conception  of  God — a  con- 
ception which  gradually  revealed  its 
real  significance  as  it  dropped  more 
1  and  more  the  polytheistic  form  and 
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developed  into  the  undisguised  pan- 
theism of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 
Those  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
Vedic  hymns,  find  in  them  many 
indications  that  the  multiform  char- 
acter of  the  objects  of  worship  is  only 
apparent ;  that  the  various  divinities 
are  marked  by  no  hard  and  fast  line  of 
distinction  from  each  other ;  and  they 
are  in  reality  only  different  names  for 
one  indivisible  whole,  of  which  the 
particular  divinity  invoked  at  any 
one  time  is  regarded  as  the  type  or 
representative.  In  the  minds  of  the 
writers  of  these  hymns  we  can  detect 
the  latent  recognition  of  a  unity  be- 
neath all  this  multiplicity  of  the 
objects  of  adoration  —  an  invisible 
reality  which  is  neither  the  heavens 
nor  the  earth,  nor  the  sunshine,  nor 
the  storm,  which  cannot  be  fully  re- 
presented by  any  one  material  object 
or  aspect  of  nature,  though  each 
for  the  moment  may  serve  as  ite  pass- 
ing symbol  or  exponent.  What  we 
have  here  is  not,  as  in  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  a  number  of  an- 
thropomorphic personalities  invested 
each  with  a  life  and  character  of  its 
own,  and  having  an  individual  exist- 
ence and  history  as  distinct  from  the 
rest  as  that  of  a  human  king  or  hero. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Vedic  divini- 
ties not  only  is  the  personal  anthropo- 
morphic element  of  the  faintest, so  that 
the  personality  ascribed  to  Dyaus,  or 
Varuna,  or  Indra,  or  Agni,  is  scarcely 
more  real  than  in  the  thinly  veiled 
metaphors  in  which  modern  poetic 
language  speaks  of  the  smiling 
heavens,  or  the  whispering  breeze,  or 
the  sullen,  moaning,  restless  sea  ;  but 
the  language  in  which  these  various 
divinities  are  addressed  shows  that 
they  flow  into  each  other,  and  that 
they  are  only  varied  expressions  from 
different  points  of  view  for  the 
grander  and  wider  presence  of  mighty 
nature — a  presence  which  clothes  it- 
fcielf  in  innumerable  guises,  but  which, 
however  varied,  whether  soft  and 
gentle,  or  wild  and  wrathful,  whether 
it  delight  or  overawe  or  terrify,  is 
still  one  and  the  same.  Nay,  we  find, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the 


Vedic  period,  this  instinctive  sense  of 
a  unity  that  lies  behind  and  compre- 
hends all  individual  diversities,  find- 
ing direct  expression  in  various  pass- 
ages of  the  Veda.  "There  is  but 
one,"  says  one  of  the  writers,  "thougt 
the  poets  call  him  by  many  names." 
"  They  call  him  Indra,  Nitra,  Varuna, 
Agni ;  then  he  is  the  beautiful  winged 
Garutmut.  That  which  is,  and  is 
one — the  wise  name  in  diverse  man- 
ners "  (Rig- Veda,  i,  164,  quoted  by 
Max  Muller,  Hibbert  Lect,  311). 
Lastly,  there  is  one  divinity  in  the 
Vedic  Pantheon  into  which  many  of 
the  other  divinities  which  are  invoked 
resolve  themselves,  as  only  different 
aspects  of  the  same  objects  of  wor- 
ship— the  divinity  which  is  identified 
with  that  part  of  nature  from  which 
as  comparative  philology  has  shown, 
all  Aryan  languages  derive  their 
name  for  the  supreme  object  of  wor- 
ship —  the  bright,  all-embracing 
heavens. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
to  ask,  What  is  the  inward  spiritual 
significance  of  this  Vedic  phase  of 
Indian  religion  ?  What  is  the  expla- 
nation of  that  attitude  of  the  religious* 
mind  which  we  have  just  described' 
Perhaps  we  shall  best  understand  i> 
by  reflecting  that  that  which  is  prob- 
ably the  first  thing  to  awaken  in  the 
human  spirit  the  latent  religious  con- 
sciousness is  the  sense  of  mutability, 
the  evanescence,  the  unreality,  which 
is  the  universal  characteristic  oi 
earthly  and  finite  things  It  is  only 
at  a  later  stage  of  thought  that  we 
attempt  to  rise,  after  the  manner  of 
the  modern  natural  theology  argu- 
ment, from  the  existence  of  the  world 
to  the  notion  of  a  First  Cause,  or  of 
an  all-wise  and  powerful  Creator.  It 
is  not  what  the  world  is,  but  what  it 
is  not,  that  first  stimulates  the  mind 
to  "feel  after"  a  reality  above  and 
beyond  it.  "The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof ;"  "  the  things 
that  are  seen  are  temporal ;"  "  our  life 
is  but  a  vapor  that  appeareth  for  ? 
little  and  then  vanishes  away  " — suc^ 
words  as  these  express  a  feeling  old 
as  the  history  of  man,  which  is  calleo 
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up  by  the  fleeting,  shifting  character 
of  the  scene  on  which  we  look,  the 
transciency  of  life,  the  inadequacy  of 
its  satisfactions,  the  insecurity  of  its 
possessions,  the  lack  of  any  fixed  stay, 
any  enduring  object  on  which  our 
thoughts  and  desires  can  rest — the 
feeling,  in  briefer  terms,  which  the 
unsubstantiality  of  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world  awakens  in  the 
mind,  and  which  irresistibly  compels 
it  to  seek  after  some  deeper  and  more 
enduring  reality,  some  abiding  rock 
on  which,  amidst  the  stream  that 
bears  all  things  away,  we  may  plant 
our  feet. 

Now  it  is  this  sense  of  the  vanity 
and  unreality  of  the  world  and  of  all 
finite  things,  which  constitutes  the 
elementary  form  of  religious  feeling, 
and  the  root  out  of  which  a  panthe- 
istic conception  of  God  gradually 
develops  itself.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  in  itself  the  implicit  pres- 
ence of  such  a  conception.  For  the 
consciousness  of  the  world's  transito- 
riness  and  unreality  is  a  negative  that 
involves  a  positive.  We  could  not  be 
aware  of  that  transitoriness  and  un- 
reality save  by  a  latent  comparison 
with  something  that  is  real  and  per- 
manent. As  the  knowledge  of  error 
is  possible  only  by  reference  to  at 
least  an  implicit  standard  of  truth,  so 
the  sense  of  the  nothingness  of  the 
finite  is  due  to  an  implicit  conscious- 
ness of  the  Infinite  that  is  rising 
within  the  spirit.  It  is  already  be- 
ginning to  say  to  itself,  There  is  a 
substance  beneath  these  shadows,  a 
something  that  is,  and  abides,  under- 
lying all  these  fleeting,  phantasmal 
forms  that  only  seem  to  be.  But  this 
essentially  pantheistic  attitude  of  mind 
does  not  at  first  formulate  itself  in  a 
positive  andiully  developed  religious 
belief  such  as  that  in  which  we  shall 
presently  find  it  embodied.  The  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  evanes- 
cence, and  the  aspiration  after  some 
higher  and  abiding  rest  for  the  spirit, 
betrays  itself  at  the  outset  in  the  ruder 
and  more  elementary  form  of  a  nature- 
worship  such  as  that  which  we  are 
now  contemplating.    The  mind  indi- 
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cates  that  which  it  is  groping  after 
by  the  deification  of  whatever  objects 
in  the  outer  world  can  become  to  it 
the  types  of  stability  and  power.  It 
fastens  instinctively  on  anything  in 
its  outward  surroundings  by  which  it 
can  represent  to  itself  that  reality  of 
which  it  is  in  quest.  The  sun  that 
shines  on  in  majestic  strength  and 
calmness  far  above  the  capricious, 
changeful  phenomena  of  the  lower 
world,  undimmed  and  undecaying 
through  the  revolving  years  and  ages ; 
the  silent  stars,  that  pursue  their 
mystic  course,  never  hasting,  never 
resting,  shedding  their  pure  light  on 
the  graves  of  a  hundred  generations ; 
the  solid  and  stable  earth,  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  the  great  rivers  that  flow 
on  in  seemingly  exhaustless  continuity 
while  one  generation  after  another 
comes  and  goes ;  above  all,  that  in 
nature  which  has  for  the  simple  ob- 
server the  aspect  of  at  least  a  relative 
infinitude — that  all-embracing  heav- 
ens which,  go  where  he  may,  is  ever 
above  and  around  him,  expanding  as 
he  advances,  impenetrable  in  its  liquid 
depths,  and  amidst  the  instability  and 
evanescence  of  human  life,  retaining 
the  aspect  of  ever-during  permanence, 
and  pouring  down  with  no  sign  of 
impoverishment  its  wealth  of  bounty 
on  the  world  ; — in  the  half  - conscious 
deification  of  these  forms  and  aspects 
of  material  nature  the  obscure  and 
indeterminate  longing  expresses  itself, 
for  some  infinite  and  enduring  object 
of  trust — 

"Some  Life  continuous,  Being  unim- 
paired, 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and 
is 

There  shall  endure, — existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident; 
From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age, 
While  man  grows  old  and  dwindles  and 

decays, 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart,  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they 
trod." 

II.  What  has  now  been  said  as  to 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Vedic 
phase  of  Indian  religion  will  become 
clearer  to  us  when  we  pass  on  to  con- 
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template  its  natural  development  in 
Brahmanism.  The  pantheistic  ele- 
ment, which  was  only  implicit  in  the 
period  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  becomes 
explicit  in  the  Uphanishads,  in  the 
so-called  Indian  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, and  in  the  great  Indian  epic 
poems.  The  Uphanishads  constitute 
the  last  portion  of  the  Veda,  and  con- 
sist of  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse  (the  more  ancient  of  which 
reach  back  as  far  as  the  sixth  century 
b.  a),  which  profess  to  unfold  the 
mystical  or  secret  doctrine  of  the 
Veda,  and  treat  of  such  problems  as 
the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  human 
soul,  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and 
the  connection  of  matter  and  spirit. 
In  these  treatises,  however,  we  find, 
mixed  up  with  and  almost  lost  in  a 
mass  of  mystical  notions  and  absurd 
puerile  conceits,  only  the  germs  of 
those  ideas  which  receive  their  fullest 
development  in  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems. These  last  do  not  "belong  to 
that  part  of  Sanskrit  literature  which 
is  regarded  as  having  the  character 
of  a  divine  revelation,  though  growing 
out  of  it  and  based  upon  it.  They 
attempt  to  examine  in  a  more  sys- 
tematic way  the  great  metaphysical 
problems  above  named ;  and  though 
the  six  philosophical  schools  differ  in 
many  important  and  even  fundamen- 
tal points  from  each  other,  not  only 
are  there  many  particular  doctrines 
in  which  they  coincide,  but  the  relig- 
ious and  philosophical  point  of  view 
from  which  they  start,  and  which 
moulds  and  dominates  their  teaching, 
is  common  to  them  all.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  see  what  this  fundamental 
point  of  view  is,  and  to  trace  some  of 
its  results  in  the  religious  and  ethical 
doctrines  of  Brahmanism. 

We  have  seen  that,  on  closer  in- 
spection, the  religion  of  the  Veda 
loses  the  aspect  of  the  polytheistic 
nature -worship,  that  the  individuality 
of  the  separate  nature  divinities  fades 
away,  and  that  each  becomes  the 
symbol  or  representative  of  that  in- 
visible reality  after  which  the  mind 
is  groping,  and  which  any  one  of 
these  divinities  may  represent  as  well 
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as  another.  But  the  same  inward 
movement  of  the  religious  spirit  which 
led  it  to  break  down  the  limits  which 
isolated  each  of  the  particular  divini- 
ties from  the  rest,  and  so  virtually  to 
make  nature  as  a  whole,  the  visible 
universe  in  its  unbroken  completeness, 
the  symbol  of  the  Divinity  it  sought 
— this  same  tendency  impelled  it,  by- 
and-by,  to  a  still  further  advance. 
The  religious  consciousness,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  effort  to  reach  God  by 
the  mediation  either  of  the  grander 
objects  of  nature,  or  of  nature  in  its 
totality,  attempts  to  pass  beyond  na- 
ture, and  to  grasp  in  an  immediate 
way  the  idea  of  an  invisible  essence 
or  reality  lying  behind,  and  transcend- 
ing all  finite  and  sensible  things.  "I 
seem  to  myself,"  we  can  conceive  the 
Hindu  seeker  after  God  to  reflect,  "to 
be  dimly  conscious  of  a  reality  which 
is  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth, 
nor  anything  which  the  whole  com- 
plex of  nature,  the  whole  sensible 
world  in  its  most  overwhelming  as- 
pects of  power  and  grandeur,  can 
reveal  to  me.  When  the  eye  has 
wearied  itself  with  seeing,  and  the 
ear  with  hearing,  and  the  imagination 
with  the  effort  to  gather  up  into  one 
all  the  scattered  glories  of  the  visible 
world,  I  feel,  I  know,  that  that  after 
which  I  am  seeking  is  something 
ineffably  greater."  It  is  this  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  expressed  by  Brah- 
manic  thought  in  such  utterances  as 
these :  "  Not  by  words  can  we  attain 
unto  it,  not  by  the  heart,  not  by  the 
eye.  He  alone  attains  to  it  who  ex- 
claims, It  is,  it  is.  Thus  may  it  be 
perceived  and  apprehended  in  its 
essence."  "A  wise  man  must  anni 
hilate  all  objects  of  sense,  and  con- 
template continually  only  the  One 
Existence  which  is  'like  space. 
Brahma  is  without  dimensions,  qual- 
ity, character,  or  distinction." 

The  conception  of  God  which  is 
expressed  in  the  words  I  have  just 
quoted  is  that  which  dominates  the 
whole  course  of  Brahmanic  thought, 
and  out  of  which  grew  the  institutions 
and  customs,  the  moral  ideas,  and,  in 
one  sense,  the  whole  social  life,  of  the 
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Hinaus.    There  is  indeed  much  in 
Brahmanism,  as  in  other  religions, 
which  is  not  logically  connected  with 
its  fundamental  doctrine,  and  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  accident  or  ex- 
ternal  conditions;   but  neither  the 
religion  nor  the  ethics  of  Brahmanism 
can  be  intelligently  studied  without  a 
distinct  apprehension  of  that  doctrine 
— that  is,  of  the  pantheistic  idea  of 
God,  which  from  a  very  early  period 
rooted  itself  deeply  in  Hindu  thought. 
Before  proceeding  further,  therefore, 
let  us  endeavor  to  understand  what 
this  idea  of  God  is.    Pantheism  is 
one  of  those  terms  to  which,  though 
of   familiar   use,  the   vaguest  and 
most  contradictory  meanings  are  at- 
tached.   Perhaps,  in  the  popular  or 
semi-popular   intelligence,   what  it 
generally  stands  for  is  the  notion  or 
doctrine  which  identifies  the  world 
with  God.    All  things  and  beings,' 
material  and  spiritual,  organic  and  in- 
ganic,  rational  and  irrational — stones, 
rocks,  streams,  plants,  animals,  and 
man  himself,   with   all  his  bodily 
and  mental  powers  and  capacities — 
"  ali  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 
thought" — are  God;  all  of  them,  in 
their  immediate  being,  are  parts  of 
the  divine  nature.    But  this,  so  far 
from  being  the  pantheism  of  the  In- 
dian religions,  is  a  notion  destitute  of 
any  historic  foundation,  and  indeed  of 
any  rational  meaning.    No  religion, 
no  philosophy  which  the  world  has 
ever  known,  did  or  could  entertain  it. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion, 
even  in  its  most  elementary  form,  that 
it  involves  an   elevation  above  the 
world,  above  the  immediate  objects  of 
sense,  to  something  higher.  Even  the 
stock  or  stone,  before  which  the  most 
ignorant  idolater   bows,  is  to  him 
something  more  than  a  stock  or  stone. 
There  would  arise  in  his  breast  no 
feeling  or  fear,  or  awe,  or  absolute 
dependence,  if  he  saw  nothing  more 
in  it  than  the  piece  of  matter  he  can 
touch  and  handle,  if  it  did  not  awaken 
in  him  some  confused  conception,  at 
least,  of  a  something  which  the  eye 
cannot  see  or  the  hand  grasp — of  an 
immaterial  presence  or  power  of  which 


the  material  object  is  only  the  sign  or 
exponent.  Moreover,  to  make  pan- 
theism mean  that  the  finite  world  is 
God,  is,  when  we  reflect  on  it,  noth- 
ing less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
We  may  say  that  the  finite  represents, 
or  is  the  sign  or  symbol  of,  the  Infi- 
nite ;  but  how  can  we  say  that  the 
finite  world  is,  or  that  finite  things, 
as  such,  are  the  Infinite  ?  When  we 
examine  into  the  real  meaning  of 
pantheism,  as  well  as  the  historic 
significance  of  the  word,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  only  something  different 
from,  but  the  very  opposite  of,  the 
deification  of  the  finite  world.  It 
implies,  not  the  divinity,  but  rather 
the  nothingness,  of  the  world  of 
sense  and  sight.  It  has  its  genesis, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  feeling  of  the 
fleeting,  unsubstantial  character  of  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  demand  which  arises  in 
the  mind  for  a  real  and  abiding  object 
of  trust.  It  is  the  attitude  of  a  mind 
that  has  penetrated  beneath  the  sur- 
face shows  of  things,  detected  the 
illusion  of  the  senses,  and  to  which 
the  outward  world  has  become  as  un- 
real as  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of,  as  the  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a 
little  and  then  vanisheth  away.  The 
formula  which  expresses  it  is  not 
"  the  world  is  divine,"  or  "  all  things 
are  God ;"  but  "  the  world  is  nothing, 
and  God  is  all  in  all " — or,  as  it  is  put 
in  the  comprehensive  phrase  in  which 
the  Indian  philosophies  sum  up  their 
doctrine  of  the  universe,  "  there  is  but 
One  Being — no  second." 

Now,  if  we  try  to  reduce  to  philo- 
sophic form  this  doctrine  that  God  is 
the  only  being  or  reality  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  all  else  only  seems  to 
be  and  has  no  real  existence,  we  shall 
perhaps  find  that  it  is  simply  the  at- 
tempt which,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
thought,  the  mind  makes  to  give 
unity  and  coherence  to  its  ideas  by 
the  aid  of  the  logical  notion  or  cate- 
gory of  Substance.  When  we  speak 
of  the  continuous  existence  of  any 
individual  object — a  plant,  an  animal, 
a  human  being — which  has  many 
different  aspects  or  qualities,  or  which 
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is  undergoing  perpetual  phenomenal 
changes,  what  is  it  that  we  think  of 
as  constituting  its  permanent  reality? 
This  flower  or  tree  has  a  real  exist- 
ence, it  is  one  individual  thing,  though 
the  qualities  of  form,  color,  fragrance, 
etc.,  by  which  I  perceive  it,  are  many 
and  various.  It  was  the  same  plant 
yesterday  as  to-day,  as  it  will  be  to- 
morrow and  all  its  life  long,  though 
outwardly  the  matter  that  composes 
it,  and  the  appearances  it  assumes, 
are  never  two  days  or  hours  precisely 
the  same.  When  I  say,  it  exists,  it 
is  one  individual  thing,  it  is  the  same 
plant  which  I  saw  a  month  ago,  what 
is  the  "it"  of  which  we  speak?  Not, 
certainly,  what  the  senses  perceive, 
for  that  is  not  one  and  the  same,  but 
many  and  various ;  not  the  outward 
material  form,  for  that  is  perpetually 
changing,  is  not  the  same  "it"  for 
two  days,  hours — nay,  for  two  suc- 
cessive moments  of  time.  And  the 
answer  to  which,  at  an  early  stage, 
thought,  groping  after  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  one  in  many,  be- 
takes itself,  is  that  beneath  and 
behind  all  the  various  and  ever- 
changing  qualities,  forms,  aspects  of 
the  plant,  there  is  an  unknown,  invis- 
ible substance — a  something  which 
remains  constant  amidst  all  varieties, 
changes,  vanishing  appearances,  and 
which  entitles  us  to  call  the  thing  one 
and  the  same.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  conception  in  which  Brahmanic 
thought  seemed  to  itself  to  have  found 
the  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 
What  our  supposed  observer  does 
when  he  looks  on  the  changeful  ap- 
pearances of  the  plant,  and  says, 
"Beneath  all  these  there  is  an  invisi- 
ble substance  that  is  ever  one  and  the 
same,"  the  Indian  thinker  did  when, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  endlessly 
diversified,  ever-shifting  forms  and 
aspects  of  the  world  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  he  said,  "These  are  but  the 
surface  appearances,  the  unsubstantial 
transitory  accidents ;  beneath  them 
all  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  reality 
— one  Being  that  is  and  never  changes 
— one  permanent  substance  of  all 
things, — and  that  is  Brahma.    I  can- 
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not  tell  what  Brahma  is  ;  I  can  only 
say  that  he  is.  He  who  would  know 
Brahma  must  turn  away  from  all  that 
the  senses  perceive,  and  think  only  of 
an  existence  that  is  like  pure,  void 
space,  without  division  or  distinction, 
quality  or  dimension."  These  ancient 
thinkers,  indeed,  did  not  formally 
reason  after  the  manner  of  the  mod- 
ern metaphysician.  They  were  at 
the  stage  when  thought  can  only 
reason  in  metaphors,  and  even  in 
their  so-called  philosophical  systems 
their  deepest  reflections  are  embodied 
in  sensuous  figures  and  images.  But 
when  they  represent  the  supreme  God 
as  declaring,  "I  am  the  light  in  the 
sun  and  moon ;  I  am  the  brilliancy  in 
flame,  the  radiance  in  all  shining 
things,  the  light  in  all  lights,  the 
sound  in  air,  the  fragrance  in  earth, 
the  eternal  seed  of  all  things  that  ex- 
ist, the  life  in  all ;  I  am  the  goodness 
of  the  good;  I  am  the  beginning, 
middle,  end,  the  eternal  in  time,  the 
birth  and  death  of  all," — when  they 
represent  the  visible  material  world, 
and  the  life  and  actions  of  man,  as 
the  illusory  phantoms  and  appear- 
ances which  a  conjuror  or  magician 
calls  up  and  the  gaping  crowd  mis- 
take for  realities,  or  as  the  personages, 
scenes,  events  of  a  troubled  dream, — 
when  they  say  that  "  our  life  is  as  a 
drop  that  trembles  on  the  lotus-leaf, 
fleeting  and  quickly  gone,"  and  that 
such,  so  evanescent  and  unsubstantial, 
are  the  things  that  seem  to  us  most 
real,  "  the  eight  great  mountains,  and 
the  seven  seas,  the  sun,  the  very  gods 
who  are  said  to  rule  over  them,  thou 
too,  and  I,  the  whole  universe  which 
all-conquering  time  shall  dispel;" — 
in  these  and  many  other  modes  of 
expression,  Indian  thought  is  only 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  one  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  its  creed,  that  God 
is  the  substance  of  all  things,  the  only 
Being  who  really  is — and  that  the 
independent  reality  we  ascribe  to 
other  beings  is  due  only  to  illusion. 

And  now  let  us  ask,  What  practical 
results  follow  from  such  a  doctrine  ? 
what  is  the  moral  and  religious  life 
which  it  tends  to  produce,  and  which, 
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in  the  historical  development  of  Brah- 
manisra,  it  actually  did  produce?  At 
rirst  sight  the  logical  outcome  of  a 
pantheistic  creed  would  seem  to  be 
purely  negative.  It  appears  naturally 
to  lead  to  an  ascetic  morality,  and  a 
religion  whose  highest  aim  is  union 
with  the  Deity  by  abstraction  from 
the  world.  The  finite  world  being 
nothing  but  illusion  and  deception, 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  rise 
above  the  illusion,  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  vanity 
and  falsehood,  is  by  withdrawment 
from  the  world  and  all  finite  objects 
and  interests,  by  stifling  all  natural 
desires  and  affections ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  being  conceived  of 
simply  as  abstract  substance,  the  un- 
known reality  behind  the  finite,  be- 
yond all  we  can  see  and  think  and 
name,  union  with  Him  is  possible 
only  in  one  way — by  the  cessation  of 
all  positive  thought,  even  of  all  per- 
sonal consciousness,  and  by  identify- 
ing ourselves  in  a  kind  of  ecstatic 
vacuity  of  mind,  with  that  emptiness 
in  which  the  divine  fulness  is  supposed 
to  dwell.  And  this,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  lecture,  was  one  direction 
in  which  the  religious  and  moral  life 
of  India  did  actually  develop  itself. 
But  there  is  another  line  which,  es- 
pecially in  what  may  be  called  the 
popular  exoteric  religion  and  moral- 
ity, it  took,  and  which  might  seem  to 
be  altogether  inconsistent  with  its 
pantheistic  basis.  At  first  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  anything  but  contra- 
diction between  pantheism  and  poly- 
theism, between  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  only  one  reality,  and  the  mon- 
strous mythology,  the  complicated 
system  of  polytheistic  doctrines  and 
observances,  which  in  India  grew  up 
side  by  side  with  it.  If  the  finite 
world  be  nothing  but  illusion  and 
vanity,  and  God  the  Being  who  alto- 
gether transcends  it,  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  a  religious  system  which 
consists  of  the  arbitrary  deification  of 
all  sorts  of  objects  in  the  finite  world — 
the  heavenly  orbs,  the  material  ele- 
ments, plants,  animals,  mountains, 
rivers,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the 


lotus-flower — how  snan  we  explain  the 
unbridled  license  of  a  sensuous  idol- 
atry, which  not  content  with  actual 
existences,  invents  as  objects  of  rever- 
ence a  thousand  monstrosities,  in- 
congruous combinations,  offensive 
shapes  and  symbols  ?  And  again,  if 
asceticism,  a  life  of  abstraction  from 
the  world  and  the  gratification  of 
sense,  be  the  logical  result  of  a  pan- 
theistic creed,  how  could  such  a  creed 
lead,  a3  it  actually  did,  to  a  social  life 
in  which  the  grossest  sensual  excesses 
are  not  only  permitted  but  perpetrated 
under  the  sanction  of  religion? 

The  answer  is,  that  a  pantheistic 
idea  of  God,  if  in  one  point  of  view  it 
is  opposed  to  idolatry  and  immorality, 
in  another  point  of  view  may  be  said 
logically  to  lead  to  them.  The  unity 
which  pantheism  ascribes  to  God 
is  not  a  unity  which  is  hostile 
to  polytheism.  A  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God  as  we  understand 
that  doctrine,  is  indeed  incompatible 
with  a  belief  in  the  multiplicity  of 
gods.  A  man  cannot  be  a  worshipper 
of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods  many  and  lords  many  of  pagan- 
ism. But  that  is  simply  because  in 
Christianity  the  unity  of  God  is  not  a 
pantheistic  unity.  In  pantheism,  God, 
conceived  of  as  the  substance  of  the 
world,  if  He  lies  behind  all  finite  be- 
ings and  objects,  stands  at  least  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  all.  As 
the  substance  of  a  plant  is  as  much  in 
the  unsightly  root  or  the  rugged  stem 
as  in  the  flower  and  fruit,  so  a  Being 
who  is  thought  of  as  the  substance  of 
all  finite  things,  is  equally  related  to 
all — to  things  mean  as  to  things  lofty, 
j  to  gross  matter  as  to  intelligent  think- 
ing spirit,  to  the  vilest  and  impurest 
as  to  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  na- 
tures, and  their  functions  and  actions. 
But  in  Christianity  it  is  different.  It 
is  true  that,  to  Christian  thought  also, 
the  world  is  full  of  Deity.  Christianity 
sees  God  in  all  things ;  and  there  is 
no  object,  however  insignificant,  no 
evanescent  aspect  of  nature,  no  mean- 
est weed  or  wayside  flower,  no  passing 
wind  or  falling  shower,  which  is  not 
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the  revelation  of  a  divine  presence 
and  instinct  with  a  divine  significance. 
Nay,  to  Christianity  we  owe  that 
deeper  insight  which  can  discern  a 
soul  of  goodness  even  in  things  evil, 
a  divine  purpo°e  and  plan  beneath 
the  discord  of  human  passions  and 
the  strife  and  sin  of  the  world.  But 
the  Christian  deification  of  the  world 
is  not  a  deification  of  it,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  rough — an  apotheosis  of  all 
things  and  beings  alike  and  without 
distinction.  The  God  it  sees  in  all 
things  is  a  God  of  thought,  of  wis- 
dom, order,  goodness — a  God  who  is 
Spirit  or  Mind ;  and  therefore  it  can 
see  Him  in  all  things  without  seeing 
Him  in  all  things"  alike.  It  can  see 
more  of  God,  a  richer  revelation  of  the 
infinite  mind,  in  organization  and  life 
than  in  brute  matter,  in  human 
thought  and  affection  than  in  animal 
instinct  and  appetite,  in  a  spirit  sur- 
rendered to  exalted  and  unselfish  ends 
than  in  one  that  is  the  slave  of  its  own 
impulses  and  passions.  And  if,  even 
in  what  we  call  evil,  in  pain,  and  sor- 
row, and  sin,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
God's  presence  is  revealed,  it  is  not  in 
these  things  as  seen  only  in  their  out- 
ward, isolated  aspect,  but  contem- 
plated from  a  universal  point  of  view, 
as  the  discords  that  contribute  to,  and 
vanish  away  in,  the  eternal  harmony. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  religion  which 
regards  God  as  the  unknown  incom- 
prehensible substance  of  the  finite  can 
take  no  account  of  distinctions  in  the 
finite.  If  to  it,  in  one  point  of  view, 
the  objects  of  the  finite  world  are 
nothing,  in  another  they  are  all  alike 
consecrated  by  the  presence  of  God. 
And  whilst  the  philosopher  or  Brah- 
manic  sage  might  attempt,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  abstraction,  by  the  silencing 
or  abnegation  of  all  definite  thought 
and  feeling,  to  grasp  that  indetermi- 
nate essence  behind  the  world  which 
he  takes  for  God,  the  popular  mind, 
which  can  never  reach  or  rest  in  ab- 
stractions, would,  by  an  irresistible 
necessity,  take  the  other  direction, 
and  instead  of  deifying  nothing, 
would  deify  everything  indiscrimi- 
nately.   It  would   fasten,  in  other 
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words,  on  that  side  of  its  religions 
belief  according  to  which  no  one 
thing  or  being  is  nearer  to  God,  no 
one  more  remote  from  Him  than 
another.  He  is  the  Being  or  Sub- 
stance who  manifests  Himself  alike 
in  the  mean  and  the  great,  the  vile, 
obscene,  and  deformed,  and  the  noble 
and  beautiful  and  pure.  Reptiles, 
beasts  of  prey,  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  organic  life,  can  be  made  objects 
of  religious  reverence  as  much  as  the 
human  form  divine  ;  nay,  there  would 
be  a  kind  of  paradoxical  logic,  a  le- 
gitimate capriciousness,  in  the  prefer- 
ence of  things  monstrous  and  vile  as 
the  symbols  of  Deity :  for  the  very 
arbitrariness  of  the  selection  would 
prove  that  it  was  not  the  particular 
qualities  of  the  things  themselves,  but 
the  one  universal  essence  common  to 
them  all,  which  was  the  real  object  of 
worship — the  light  that  shone  through 
all,  unaffected  by  the  meanness,  un- 
contaminated  by  the  foulness,  of  the 
medium  that  conveyed  it.  It  is  this 
view  of  the  subject  that  accounts  for 
that  indiscriminate  consecration  of 
the  finite  world  in  the  immediate  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  existences  and  forms 
of  being,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  popular  Hindu  mythology. 

And  it  is  this  view  which  accounts 
also  for  its  defective  morality.  The 
hidden  logic  of  pantheism  leads  not 
merely  to  an  ascetic  morality,  but 
also,  and  by  an  equally  natural  se- 
quence, to  a  fatalistic  morality — a 
morality  which  tolerates  or  sanctions 
the  vice  that  spring  from  the  natural 
desires.  For  moral  distinctions  dis- 
appear in  a  religion  which  conceives 
of  God  as  no  nearer  to  the  pure  lie  art 
than  to  that  which  is  the  haunt  of 
selfish  and  sensual  lusts.  The  lowest 
appetites  and  the  loftiest  moral  as- 
pirations, the  grossest  impurities  and 
the  most  heroic  virtues,  are  alike  con- 
secrated by  the  presence  of  God. 
Nay,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
baser  side  of  man's  nature  receives 
here  a  readier  consecration  than  the 
higher.  For  while  all  true  morality 
implies  a  struggle  with  nature,  an 
ideal  aim  which  forbids  acquiescence 
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in  that  which  by  nature  we  are,  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  a  Pantheistic 
religion  to  discountenance  any  such 
struggle,  and  to  foster  a  fatalistic  con- 
tentment with  things  as  they  are.  In 
a  religion  which  finds  God  in  all 
things — in  which  whatever  is,  simply 
because  it  is,  is  right — all  natural 
passions,  simply  as  natural,  carry 
with  them  their  own  sanction.  In 
yielding  to  nature,  we  are  yielding  to 
God.  Immersion  in  the  natural  is 
absorption  in  the  Divine. 

And  it  is  on  the  same  principle, 
finally,  that  we  account  for  the  im- 
moral character  and  results  of  that 
which  forms  so  important  an  element 
of  Indian  social  life — the  system  of 
Caste.  For  that  system  is  simply  the 
fixation  and  hardening  of  social  ine- 
qualities and  arbitrary  distinctions  by 
a  fatalistic  religion.  Such  a  religion 
tends  to  confer  the  sacredness  of 
divine  right  on  the  accomplished  fact, 
however  unjust  and  inhuman.  When 
it  began  to  dominate  the  popular 
mind  in  India,  it  found  society  di- 
vided by  certain  class  distinctions, 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace.  The  Aryan  conquerors 
were  divided  by  difference  of  blood 
and  by  pride  of  race — the  contempt 
of  the  superior  breed  for  one  inferior 
in  physical  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments—from the  conquered  aborig- 
ines. The  former,  again,  were 
divided  among  themselves  by  va- 
rious class  distinctions,  such  as 
those  which  in  modern  society  spring 
up  between  the  aristocratic,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  lower  ranks,  or  between 
the  professional  and  the  trading  or 
working  classes.  Thus  the  warrior 
or  fighting  class  was  distinguished  as 
the  more  noble  from  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  class,  whilst  both  alike 
were  divided  by  a  wider  gulf  from 
those  who  belonged  to  the  inferior  or 
conquered  race.  Finally  amongst  a 
people  such  as  the  Hindus,  of  a  de- 
vout and  credulous  temperament,it  was 
natural  that  the  priesthood  should 
form  themselves  into  a  separate  sacred 
order,  with  special  privileges  and 
prerogatives,  and  by  playing  on  their 
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superstitious  fears  and  hopes,  should 
secure  for  themselves  an  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  over  all  the  other 
classes.  Now,  on  a  society  so  con- 
stituted it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  pan- 
theistic creed  would  operate.  A  re- 
ligion which  finds  God  in  all  things 
and  beings  alike,  might  at  first  sight 
be  expected  to  be  an  equalizing  re- 
ligion; its  tendency  would  seem  to 
be  to  break  down  artificial  barriers, 
and  so  often  class  divisions  and  an- 
tipathies. But  on  the  other  hand, 
seeing  that,  in  such  a  religion,  that 
which  is,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is, 
is  divine,  it  has  a  tendency  to  conse- 
crate existing  facts,  to  harden  acci- 
dental differences  and  inequalities  into 
permanent  and  inviolable  divisions, 
and  to  extend  over  the  whole  organ- 
ization of  society  the  iron  yoke  of 
caste.  In  Brahman  ism  the  latter 
proved  the  far  more  potent  tendency; 
and  as  it  is  one,  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  which  on  the  moral  and  social 
life  of  India  is  to  be  discerned  in  its 
whole  subsequent  history,  I  shall  de- 
vote the  remainder  cf  this  lecture  to 
a  brief  examination  of  the  institution 
of  Caste,  and  of  the  injurious  influ- 
ences with  which  it  is  fraught. 

In  the  organization  of  society,  dis- 
tinctions of  classes  and  individuals  are 
as  inevitable  and  as  necessary  to  its 
welfare  as  is  the  differentiation  of 
members  and  functions  in  the  phys- 
ical organization.  Socialistic  theor- 
ists, starting  from  the  notion  of  ab- 
stract equity,  have  often  advocated 
an  impossible  equality  of  civil  condi- 
tions and  occupations ;  but  every  at- 
tempt to  realize  such  theories  fights 
against  nature.  The  essential  dis- 
tinctions of  individual  talents,  tastes, 
tendencies,  attainments,  never  fail  to 
assert  themselves ;  and  though  arbi- 
trary force  or  mistaken  enthusiasm 
may  for  the  moment  suppress  them, 
it  can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  social 
progress,  and  with  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  fresh  outbreak  of  those  inher- 
ent diversities  which  all  spiritual  life 
involves. 

But  if  nature  is  at  war  with  stereo- 
typed sameness,  it  is  equally  at  war 
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with   stereotyped  distinctions;  and 
any  attempt  to  maintain  such  distinc- 
tions must  prove  not  less  fatal  to  the 
true  welfare  and  progress  of  society. 
Now  the  Indian  system  of  caste  is 
simply  a  vast  and  prolonged  attempt 
to  substitute  artificial  for  natural  dis- 
tinctions, to  create  and  perpetuate 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  separation  be- 
tween the  various  orders  of  society, 
and  the  occupations,  privileges,  digni- 
ties, pertaining  to  them.    It  caught 
society  at  the  point  where,  as  above 
said,  historical  causes  had  led  to 
certain  social  divisions  of  rank  and 
occupation,  and  it  petrified  these  di- 
visions for  all  coming  time.  Thence- 
forth the  place  and  vocation  of  each 
individual,  the  position  above  which 
he  could  not  rise,  below  which  he 
could  not  fall,  were  determined  by 
birth.    The  son  of  the  Brahman  was 
born  to  all  the  honor  and  sacredness 
of  the  Brahmanical  caste,  and  that 
sacredness  became  indelible ;   the  vo- 
cations of  war  and  government,  and 
again  of   agriculture   and  industry, 
were  in  like  manner  irrevocably  de- 
termined by  the  accident  of  birth ;  and 
finally,  he  whose  hereditary  position 
was  that  of  the  servile  class,  was 
bound  to  it  for  life  by  a  destiny  which 
quelled  aspiration  and  made  social 
ambition  impossible. 

Now,  if  we  look  for  a  moment  to 
the  results,  social,  moral,  religious, 
with  which  such  a  system  is  fraught, 
it  will  be  obvious  that,  had  it  not  ap- 
pealed to  a  principle  deep  rooted  in 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people — 
to  an  authority  sufficient  to  quell  the 
sense  of  the  intolerable  evils  insepar- 
able from  it — no  human  ingenuity 
could  have  originated,  or  force  of 
custom  prolonged  its  existence.  The 
social  objections  to  such  an  institu- 
tion as  caste  scarcely  need  formal 
statement.  The  welfare  of  society 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
free  action  of  that  natural  selection 
by  which  the  place  and  work  of  its 
individual  members  are  determined. 
Whatever  influence  we  allow  for 
hereditary  and  transmitted  tenden- 
cies, wrong  is  done  both  to  society 


and  to  the  individual  when  room  L 
not  left  for  the  free  play  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  capacity  and  genius, 
and  when  men  are  not  allowed  to 
find  their  level  according  to  their 
powers  and  attainments  and  the  use 
they  make  of  them.  But  here  we 
have  an  organization  which  is  alto- 
gether defiant  of  natural  distinctions, 
and  in  which  all  manifestations  of 
special  ability  and  tendency  are 
checked  and  suppressed  from  the 
beginning.  The  healthy  stimulus 
which  arises  from  the  possibility  of 
rising  and  falling  is  withdrawn,  and 
an  artificial  protection  against  failure 
or  disgrace  is  interposed.  The 
evil  influence  of  the  system  is 
perhaps  more  observable  in  the 
case  of  the  Brahmanical  than  of  any 
of  the  other  classes.  The  position  and 
privileges  of  the  Brahman  class  are 
rigidly  determined,  and  indeed  consti- 
tute, as  has  been  said,  the  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  system  turns.  In  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
post-Vedic  Sanskrit  works,  elaborate 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  arbitrary  superiority. 
By  birth  and  origin  the  Brahman  is 
invested  with  an  almost  divine  digni- 
ty; he  is  lord  of  all  the  other  classes, 
and  separated  from  them  by  an  insup- 
erable barrier.  To  him  exclusively 
belongs  the  right  to  read,  repeat,  and 
expound  the  sacred  books,  and  to  per- 
form sacrificial  and  other  rites ;  and 
any  interference  with  his  sacred  voca- 
tion is  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penalties.  But  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  a  conventionally  sacred 
class,  a  priestly  order  determined  by 
artificial  and  not  by  natural  selec- 
tion, is  a  self-contradictory  notion, 
and  every  attempt  to  create  it  must 
prove  a  failure.  Descent  or  arbitrary 
consecration  can  no  more  assure  us  of 
a  man  being  a  true  priest  than  of  his 
being  a  poet  or  artist,  a  philosopher 
or  a  mathematician.  The  call  of  a 
man  to  be  a  poet  or  philosopher  is 
that  the  light  of  genius  or  the  power 
of  insight  and  originative  thought 
dwells  within  his  soul,  and  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  limit  this  vocaT 
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*ion  xu  any  nereditary  line  or  by  any 
arbitrary  designation.  And  in  like 
manner,  the  call  or  commission  to 
speak  or  act  in  God's  name  is  simply 
that  the  light  of  divine  wisdom  illu- 
mines hi3  mind,  and  that  love  to  God 
and  man  glows  within  his  heart.  To 
substitute  for  this  inward  and  spiritual 
vocation  that  which  comes  by  the  ac- 
cident of  birth  or  by  external  desig- 
nation, is  to  rob  the  world  of  its  true 
priests,  and  to  transfer  to  official  and 
spurious  sanctity  the  reverence  and 
submission  due  to  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. 

But  it  is  with  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual results  of  the  system  of  caste  that 
we  are  here  especially  concerned  ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  unwhole- 
some influence  of  such  a  system  may 
be  traced  in  various  directions.  For 
one  thing,  caste  and  ceremonialism 
are  closely  connected.  A  sanctity 
based  on  the  accident  of  birth  is  not 
only  unspiritual  in  itself,  but  it 
naturally  tends  to  the  substitution  of 
a  ceremonial  for  a  spiritual  worship. 
Where  the  agency  by  which  spiritual 
effects  are  supposed  to  be  produced  is 
arbitrarily  determined,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  means  employed  by 
that  agency  should  not  be  arbitrary 
too  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  religious 
caste  who  cannot  appeal  to  any 
spiritual  pre-eminence  as  the  ground 
of  their  authority,  there  is  the  strong- 
est temptation  to  prop  up  that  au- 
thority by  sacerdotal  and  other 
devices.  Suppose  it  were  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  bodily  diseases  could 
be  cured,  not  by  men  endowed  with 
superior  medical  knowledge  and  skill, 
but  by  a  hereditary  race  or  order  of 
doctors  ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  here  no 
rational  connection  between  the  en- 
dowments of  the  agents  and  the  cures 
ascribed  to  them,  so  neither  need 
there  be  any  rational  connection  be- 
tween these  cures  and  the  remedies 
employed  to  effect  them.  Charms, 
spells,  incantations,  would,  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  be  as  likely  means  for  the 
restoration  of  diseased  organisms  as 
the  most  careful  scientific  treatment ; 
and  there  would  be  every  temptation 
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on  the  part  of  the  pretended  order  or 
succession  of  doctors  to  make  this 
magic  apparatus  as  imposing  and 
elaborate  as  possible.  In  like  manner 
a  priestly  caste,  whose  authority 
depends,  not  on  superior  wisdom  and 
piety,  but  on  hereditary  or  other 
purely  arbitraiy  ground,  almost  in- 
evitably has  recourse  to  a  religion  of 
outward  rites  and  observances.  The 
arbitrary  commission  of  the  agents 
leads  to  an  equally  arbitrary 
character  in  the  means  employ- 
ed by  them.  As  their  elevation 
to  the  privileged  order,  and  the 
respect  and  reverence  they  demand 
from  the  community,  have  no  rela- 
tion to  any  special  enlightenment  or 
samtiinesss  of  character,  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  possible  that  their  influ- 
ence over  others  should  be  the  natural 
influence  of  spiritual  insight  and  per- 
suasive power  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  they  instruct  and  inspire. 
Destitute  of  such  salutary  means  of 
influence,  they  inevitably  have  re- 
course to  the  illegitimate  and  un- 
wholesome influence  of  magical  ob- 
servances, imposing  sensuous  rites, 
and  the  ascription  of  mysterious  vir- 
tues to  arbitrary  signs  and  ceremonies. 
Thus  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  we  find 
an  elaborate  and  debasing  ceremo- 
nialism taking  the  place  of  a  spiritual 
religion,  and  the  whole  relation  of 
man  to  God  degenerating  among  the 
mass  of  the  people  into  superstition 
and  unreality.  The  rise  of  the  Brah- 
manical  authority  coincides  with  the 
development  of  a  complicated  system 
of  ceremonial  rites.  The  simple 
ritual  of  the  Vedic  period — its  natural 
childlike  devotion,  its  prayers  and 
hymns,  its  offerings  of  food  and  liba- 
tions of  water,  and  of  the  juice  of  the 
Soma-plant — was  gradually  overlaid 
by  an  elaborate  sacrificial  worship 
conducted  by  the  Brahmans  accord- 
ing to  minute  arbitrary  rules. 
"  The  number  of  sacrificers  and  sacri- 
fices of  all  kinds,"  we  are  told,  grad- 
ually increased  in  India  "  in  the  post- 
Vedic  period:  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
more  elaborate  the  ritual,  the  greater 
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oecam  e  the  need  for  a  complete  or- 
ganization of  priests." — (Monier 
Williams'  'Hinduism,'  p.  41.) 

But  the  most  baneful  result  of  such 
an  institution  as  that  of  caste  is,  that 
it  turns  religion,  which  is  the  deep- 
est and  most  comprehensive  principle 
of  union  between  man  and  man,  into 
a  principle  of  division  and  discord- 
ancy.   If  the  divisions  and  inequal- 
ities which  it  stereotyped  had  per 
tained  merely  to  the  outward  life,  the 
cruelties  and  wrongs  to  which  it  gave 
rise  would  at  least  have  admitted  of 
one  all-important  mitigation.  The 
inflated  pride  of  Brahma,  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  pariah,  the  fatalistic  in- 
difference of  all  classes  alike  would 
have  been  modified  .by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  social 
inequalities    could   never  penetrate. 
States  of  society   there   have  been, 
such  as  medieval  feudalism,  as  has 
been  remarked,  so  far  analogous  to 
caste,  that  in  them  the  social  position 
and  calling  of  individuals  were  prac- 
tically   determined   by    birth,  and 
escape  from  a  lowly  or  degrading  oc- 
cupation or  station  in  life  was  almost 
impossible.  But  in  these  cases  religion 
has  formed  the  supreme  corrective  of 
social  inequalities.     In  the  instance 
just  specified  there  was,  indeed,  an 
order  or  caste  of  ecclesiastics  separat- 
ed from  the  laity,  but  the  separation 
was  not  absolute.    Even  as  respects 
outward  rank  and  dignity,  religion 
constituted  a  principle  of  equalization, 
inasmuch  as  admission  to  holy  orders 
was  possible  to  all,  and  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  spiritual  order  were 
attainable  by  the  son  of  the  peasant 
alike  with  the  son  of  the  peer.  But 
the  power  of  religion  to  modify  out- 
ward  inequalities    goes   far  deeper 
than  this.    The  idea  of  the  moral 
dignity  of  man — the  idea  that  to  each 
human  being,  as  possessor  of  a  spirit- 
ual nature,  there  belongs  an  inviolable 
freedom  with  which  no  other  may 
tamper,  that  each  has  a  spiritual  life 
to  live,  involving  rights  and  duties 
with  which  no  earthly  power  can  in- 
terfere,— this  idea,  which  has  received 
in  Christianity  its  highest  expression, 


is  obviously  one  which  opposes  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  ingression 
of  class  distinctions  and  inequalities 
into  the  sphere  of  religion.  It 
becomes  in  the  minds  that  are  pene- 
trated by  it  a  principle  which  pre- 
serves self-respect  under  the  most 
degrading  outward  conditions,  and 
arrests  the  tendency  to  fatal 
istic  apathy  under  the  most  cruel 
social  injustice  and  wrong.  More- 
over, by  making  union  with  God  and 
participation  in  a  divine  nature  pos- 
sible to  all,  Christianity  raises  the 
meanest  human  being  to  an  elevation 
which  dwarfs  all  earthly  greatness, 
stamps  insignificance  on  all  finite  dis- 
tinctions, and  opens  up  to  us  a 
destiny  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  the  dignities  and  degradations 
of  time  alike  disappear.  Finally,  in 
Christianity,  religi&n  becomes  the 
solvent  of  class  distinctions  by  its 
doctrine  of  the  organic  unity  of  the 
Church  or  household  of  faith.  The 
ideal  which  it  sets  before  us  is  that  of 
a  common  or  corporate  life  in  which 
individual  or  class  exclusiveness 
vanishes — a  community  in  which  the 
loftiest  cannot  say  to  the  lowliest,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee — from  which 
pride  and  envy,  scorn  and  hatred,  all 
forms  of  human  selfishness  are  elimi- 
nated, and  wherein  the  life  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  becomes  dearer  to 
each  individual  than  his  own.  To 
crown  all,  Christianity  finds  the 
highest  finite  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  person  of  one  who  was  neither 
sacred  nor  great  by  birth  or  caste, 
who  linked  infinite  greatness  to  the 
lowest  earthly  humiliation, — the  Son 
of  God  and  the  carpenter's  son,  the 
incarnation  of  Deity  and  the  compan- 
ion of  the  pariah  and  the  outcast, 
the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  Brahman- 
ism,  by  its  institution  of  caste,  is  a 
religious  system  in  all  respects  the 
opposite  of  this.  In  it  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions enter  into  the  inmost  sphere 
of  the  religious  life,  and,  instead  of 
being  modified  or  annulled  by  religion, 
constitute  its  very  essence.  Instead 
of  breaking  down  artificial  barriers, 
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waging  war  with  false  separations, 
softening  divisions  and  undermining 
class  hatreds  and  antipathies,  religion 
becomes  itself  the  very  consecration 
of  them.    The  Brahman  is  by  birth 
nearer  to  God  than  other  men,  stand- 
ing in  a  special  relation  to  Him 
which  is  independent  of  character 
and  moral   worth,  and  to  which  no 
other  mortal  can  aspire.    No  other 
can  be  his  brethren.   There  are  those 
among  them  whose  very  touch  is  con- 
tamination.  To  associate  with  them, 
eat  with  them,  help  them  in  danger, 
visit  them  in  sickness,  come  even  into 
accidental  contact  with  them,  is  to 
him  a  pollution  to  be  atoned  for  by 
the  severest  penalties.    Nay,  there 
are  those  whom  it  is  no  sin  but  a 
duty  to  treat  with  contempt  and  in- 
humanity, who  are  doomed  by  birth 
to  a  lot  of  infamy  and  isolation  from 
their  fellow-men,  and   worse  than 
all,  on  whom  religion  inflicts  a  wrong 
more  cruel  than  slavery  by  making 
them    slaves  who  regard  their  fate 
as  no  wrong.    Instead  of  teaching 
them  to  look  on  their  dark  and  hope- 
less lot  as  a  thing  for  which  they  can 
seek  higher  consolation,  an  injustice 
against  which  it  is  right  to  struggle, 
religion  only  gathers  over  it  a  more 
terrible  darkness  by  making  that  lot 
itself  an  unchangeable  ordinance  of 
God. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  we  can 
perceive  how  the  system  of  caste  in- 
volves the  worst  of  all  wrongs  to 
humanity — that  of  hallowing  evil  by 
the  authority  and  sanction  of  religion. 
We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  to  find 
a  reaction  gradually  arising  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  people  against  a 
religion  which  so  outraged  the  deepest 
instincts  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 
How  that  reaction  found  expression 
under  the  guidance  of  a  great  relig- 
ious reformer,  what  were  the  partic 
ular  forms  it  took  and  the  results  to 
which  it  led,  it  will  be  our  endeavor 
in  the  next  lecture  to  show. 
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II.  BUDDHISM. 

Buddhism  is,  in  one  point  of  view, 
a  reaction  against  Brahmanism;  but 
in  another  and  deeper  point  of  view, 
it  is  a  new  step  in  that  progressive 
movement  of  religious  thought  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  trace  in  the 
religions  of  India.    In  the  former 
aspect,  it  is  simply  the  recoil  of  the 
aggrieved  moral  instincts  from  the 
immoral  and  anti-social  results  of  the 
earlier  religion,  and  a  protest  against 
its  idolatrous  rites  and  observances. 
Neither  in  its  religious  nor  in  its 
moral  teaching  was  Brahmanism  true 
to  its  fundamental  principle.  Panthe- 
ism, as  we  have  seen,  may,  viewed 
from    opposite   sides,   be  regarded 
either  as  a  religion  in  which  every- 
thing vanishes  in  God,  or  as  a  religion 
in  which  everything  is  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  God.   But  though 
both  forms  of  religion  start  from  a 
common  pantheistic  origin,  only  one 
of  them  may  be'said  to  be  strictly 
and  logically  true  to  it.  Brahmanism 
may  be  described  as  the  false  or  ille- 
gitimate consecration   of  the  finite; 
Buddhism  as  the  recall  of  the  relig- 
ious consciousness  to  that  elevation 
above  the  finite  from  which,  in  its 
indiscriminate  deification  of  material 
and  sensuous  things,  the  former  relig- 
ion had  fallen  away.     When  you 
have  begun  by  saying  that  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world  are  unreal 
and  illusory  and  that,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  being,  God  is  the  only 
reality,  you  cannot  legitimately  return 
to  rehabilitate  that  world  which  you 
have  already  denied  and  renounced. 
So  far  from  pantheism  lending  its 
saction  to  the  deification  of  human 
and  animal  forms,  or  of  every  mate- 
rial object  on  which  the  superstitious 
imagination  may  fasten,  its  teaching 
would   seem   to  be,   that  only  by 
abstraction  from  the  finite,  by  the 
mental  annulling  of  the  forms  and 
phenomena  of  a  world  which  is  noth- 
ing but  illusion,  can  we  get  near  to 
God.    So  far,  again,  from  finding  in 
pantheism  the  basis  of  a  morality 
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which  consecrates  existing  facts,  and 
practically  asserts  that  whatever  is, 
is  right — it  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  its  ethical  result  is,  logi- 
cally, that  whatever  is,  is  wrong;  and 
that  only  by  emancipating  ourselves 
from  the  thraldom  of  custom,  by  the 
obliteration  of  illusory  social  distinc- 
tions and  inequalities,  can  we  rise 
into  union  with  the  Divine.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  Buddhism  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  reaction  against  Brahmanism, 
— a  return  to  a  religion  of  abstrac- 
tion and  a  morality  of  renunciation 
which  are  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
a  pantheistic  conception  of  God. 

Yet  though,  no  doubt,  there  is 
some  trath  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
Buddhism  cannot  be  regarded  simply 
as  the  the  return  of  Brahmanism  to 
its  fundamental  principles.  Like 
other  religious  reforms,  it  is  at  once 
a  return  and  an  advance.  It  repro- 
duces in  their  simplicity  and  purity 
the  ideas  of  the  past,  but  it  repro- 
duces them  with  a  deeper  meaning 
which  history  and  experience  have 
Infused  into  them.  It  reasserts  the 
negative  element  involved  in  panthe 
ism,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  exaggerates 
it  till  not  only  every  finite  and  an- 
thropomorphic ingredient,  but  every 
vestige  of  positive  thought,  vanishes 
from  the  idea  of  God,  and  we  seem 
to  be  left  in  the  absolute  negation  of 
atheisnio  But  when  we  have  exam- 
ined the  hibtory  and  results  of  this 
singular  religious  revolution,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  able  to  discern  in  it  some- 
thing more  than  negation ;  we  shall 
find  that  the  emptiness  to  which  it 
seems  to  lead  is  one  in  which  a  richer 
fullness  begins  to  dwell,  and  that,  at 
once  in  what  it  denies  and  in  what  it 
asserts,  it  constitutes  %  necessary  step 
in  that  process  of  development  which 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  world. 

At  first  sight  no  event  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  mankind  seems  more 
unaccountable  than  the  rapid,  widely 
extended,  and  enduring  success  of 
the  religion  which  owes  its  origin  to 
Buddha.    Promulgated  at  first  by  a 


solitary  teacher  in  a  country  in  which 
Brahmanism  had  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  dominated  the 
thoughts  and  lives  of  men,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  a  short  time  in  overthrow- 
ing the  ancient  faith  and  in  transform- 
ing the  social  life  of  India ;  and  m 
less  than  two  hundred  years  from  the 
death  of  its  founder,  Buddhism  be- 
came recognized  as  what,  in  modern 
phraseology,  would  be  called  the  State 
religion.  But  more  than  that— in- 
spired by  a  proselytising  enthusiasm 
unparalled  in  any  other  heathen  reli- 
gion, its  missionaries  went  forth 
spreading  its  doctrines  far  beyond  the 
country  of  its  birth,  amongst  Asiatic 
races  both  savage  and  civilized.  It 
penetrated,  in  the  south,  to  Ceylon, 
which  became,  aud  has  continued  to 
our  own  day,  the  stronghold  of  Budd- 
hism ;  in  the  north  and  east,  to  Kash- 
mir, to  the  Himalayan  countries,  to 
Tibet,  to  the  Chinese  empire  (where, 
early  in  the  Christian  era,  it  could 
claim  an  equal  place  with  the  religions 
of  Confucius  and  Lao-tse  as  one  of 
the  three  State  religions) ;  and  finally, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Japanese  islands, 
In  India,  indeed,  though  for  many 
centuries  it  constituted  the  prevailing 
religion, Buddhism  gave  way  at  length 
to  a  revised  and  modified  Brahman- 
ism ;  but  its  successes  in  other  lands 
more  than  compensated  for  its  extru- 
sion from  its  original  home.  Its  con- 
quests have  been  greater,  more  ex- 
tended and  more  lasting  than  those  of 
any  other  religion,  Christianity  not 
excepted ;  and  even  now,  well-nigh 
twenty-four  centuries  from  the  birth 
of  its  founder,  Buddhism  is,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  the  religion  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  thus  a  religion  which  not  only 
carries  us  back  through  the  ages  to  a 
period  earlier  than  the  origin  of  almost 
all  other  existing  faiths,  but  which  is 
still  strong  with  the  vitality  of  youth, 
and  constitutes  at  this  very  moment 
the  sole  source  of  spiritual  faith  and 
hope  to  a  population  larger  than  the 
whole  population  of  Europe,  and 
more  than  half  that  of  Asia. 

Yet  if  we  inquire  into  the  nature 
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of  the  religion,  which  has  achieved  a 
success  so  marvelous, the  answer  seems 
to  be,  that  it  is  a  religion  destitute  of 
every  idea  that  has  Lent,  or  that  can 
be  conceived  to  lend,  to  any  system 
of  belief  its  power  over  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  a  religion  which  seems 
to  deny  the  very  being  of  God,  and 
which  refuses  to  man  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality. It  teaches,  as  one  of  its 
cardinal  doctrines,  that  existence  is 
wretchedness,  and  the  love  of  it  a 
feeling  to  be  suppressed  and  exter- 
minated— that  the  highest  happiness 
attainable  on  earth  is  in  the  extinction 
of  all  natural  desires  and  affections, 
and  the  only  heaven  beyond  it  utter 
and  final  annihilation.  Than  such  a 
creed  as  this  none  could  well  be  con- 
ceived more  cheerless  and  unattract- 
ive, more  destitute  of  either  real  or 
spurious  conditions  of  success.  Pes- 
simism may  sometimes  have  an  at- 
traction for  exceptive  minds,  or,  when 
presented  in  a  philosophic  form,  may, 
like  any  other  thesis  on  which  specu- 
lative genius  wastes  its  subtility, 
achieve,  as  recent  experience  proves, 
a  temporary  popularity.  But  the 
limited  success  of  the  modern  philo- 
sophy of  despair  affords  obviously 
no  parallel  to  the  wide  and  enduring 
prevalence  of  Buddhism.  The  suc- 
cess of  false  religions,  again,  has 
sometimes  been  traced  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  tbeir  doctrines  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  men — to  the  proffer 
of  worldly  triumph  and  glory,  or  the 
promises  of  future  bliss,  which  they 
presented  to  their  votaries.  But  to 
no  such  appeal  to  human  selfishness 
com  the  prevalence  of  Buddhism  be 
ascribed.  Instead  of  adapting  itself 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  preju- 
dices of  society,  it  seemed  purposely 
contrived  to  revolt  the  class  antipa- 
thies and  jealousies  which  had  rooted 
themselves  for  ages  in  the  Hindu 
mind,  and  to  arouse  the  hostility  at 
once  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  whose  authority  it  assailed, 
and  of  the  people  to  whom  that 
authority  had  become  nothing  less 
than  sacred.  Instead  of  pandering  to 
the  selfish  instincts  by  the  proffer  of 


,  a  cheap  relief  from  the  stings  of  con- 
!  science,  of  temporal  advantages,  or  of 
I  a  futurity  of  sensuous  bliss,  it  de- 
manded, as  the  condition  cf  salvation, 
the  renunciation  of  the  only  pleasures 
,  which  most  men  care  for ;  and  as  the 
j  reward  of  austere  self-mortification  it 
held  forth  the  prospect — to  the  major- 
ity, of  a  long  series  of  future  penitential 
existences  in  human  and  ether  forms; 
to  the  tew,  of  immediate  entrance  on 
that  Nirvana,  which  is  the  Buddhist 
climax  of    blessedness,   i*nd  which 
means  the  complete  and  final  extinc- 
tion of  conscious  being. 

To  what,  then,  in  the  absence  of 
"he  ordinary  sauses  of  success,  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  rapid  and  perma- 
nent triumphs  of  Buddhism?  What 
was  there  in  a  religion  which  appealed 
neither  to  what  is  lofty  nor  to  what 
is  base,  neither  to  the  deeper  spiritual 
mstincts  nor  to  the  lower  selfish  im- 
pulses of  the  human  heart,  that  could 
secure  for  it  a  success  which  not  even 
the  most  notable  religions  that  have 
tried  either  way — which  neither 
Christianity  nor  Mohammedanism- 
have  attained  ? 

1  shall  endeavor  to  answer  this 
question  by  submitting  to  you  a 
sketch  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Buddhism  in  their  relation  to  the 
development  of  religious  thought. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  under- 
stand the  origin  and  the  characteris- 
tic ideas  of  Buddhism  without  some 
reference  to  the  life  and  character  of 
its  founder.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  amongst  the  causes  to  which,  at 
any  rate,  its  early  successes  were  due, 
not  the  least  was  the  singular  Der- 
sonality  and  career  of  Buddha.  As 
to  these,  our  means  of  information 
are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  by  no 
means  either  abundant  or  very  au- 
thentic. The  canonical  Buddhist 
works  from  which  our  knowledge  is 
derived  belong  to  a  period  at  least 
200  years  after  the  events  to  which 
they  relate ;  and  though  those  of  the 
northern  Buddhists  contain  an  elabo- 
rate biography  of  Buddha  under  the 
title  uLalitaVistara,"  yet  in  this  work 
so  large  an  element  of  the  marvellous 
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wad  legendary  has  been  interwoven 
with  the  story,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  from  it  what  may  have 
been  the  original  element  of  fact. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  especi- 
ally within  the  limited  compass  of  a 
single  lecture,  to  repeat  the  narrative 
which  passes  with  various  modern 
writers  for  the  life  of  Buddha;  but 
some  of  its  leading  incidents  are 
corroborated  by  the  somewhat  earlier 
books  of  the  southern  Buddhists,  and 
in  its  general  tenor  it  represents  an 
ideal  too  exalted  to  have  been  the 
mere  invention  of  the  age  and 
country  from  which  it  sprang.  It  is 
at  any  rate  an  ideal  which  profoundly 
impressed  itself  on  the  Indian  mind 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  which  has 
entered  a  deep  and  "lasting  influence 
on  the  religious  history  of  mankind. 

I.  Omitting  details,  then,  which 
are  probably  the  mere  embellishments 
of  popular  tradition,  the  outline  of 
the  story  is  somewhat  as  follows.  In 
the  course  of  the  sixth  century  e.  c, 
Gautama  (who  afterwards  came  to  be 
known  by  the  designation  "Buddha," 
the  enlightened),  the  son  of  a  rajah 
or  chief  of  the  Sakyas,  an  Aryan 
tribe  of  central  India,  abandoned  in 
early  life  his  position  and  prospects 
as  heir  to  his  father's  throne,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  wan- 
dering religious  mendicant.  Various 
incidents  related  with  dramatic  detail 
are  said  to  have  led  to  this  act  of 
renunciation.  But  if  we  reflect  on 
the  influence  which  the  conditions  of 
time — an  age  of  gross  and  degrading 
superstition,  and  of  intense  social 
corruption — would  exert  on  a  mind 
of  great  intellectual  originality,  and 
of  deep  moral  and  religious  suscepti- 
bilities, the  step  is  one  not  difficult  to 
account  for.  Buddha's  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  natures,  reflective, 
introvertive,  restless,  for  which  the 
problems  of  the  spiritual  life  have 
an  importance  transcending  all  out- 
ward interests,  and  which  are  impell- 
ed to  seek  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems by  an  imperious  inward  necessi- 
ty. In  whatever  form  the  object  of 
spiritual  inquiry    presents    itself — 
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whether  as  the  search  for  truth,  or  fot 
the  meaning  and  end  of  human  life, 
or  for  the  explanation  of  its  mor- 
al contradictions  and  anomalies,  or 
for  salvation  from  sin  and  sorrow 
and  death — for  such  natures  there  is 
no  rest  till  the  inward  perplexity 
and  anxiety  are  removed.  Passive 
acceptance  of  circumstances  is  fol 
them  impossible  ;  and  if  the  outward 
conditions  of  life  seem  to  conflict 
with  the  profounder  needs  of  the 
spirit,  we  can  understand  how  such 
minds,  jealous  of  their  influence,  in 
some  access  of  spiritual  anxiety  and 
impatience,  may  at  one  stroke  shake 
ofl:  the  bondage  of  outward  position, 
and  set  themselves  free  from  what 
they  deem  the  great  task  of  life — the 
work  of  spiritual  thought  and  in- 
quiry. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Buddha 
is  in  keeping  with  the  view  I  have 
now  suggested.  It  is  the  history  of 
a  soul  in  search  of  spiritual  rest,  of 
the  various  experiments  by  which  he 
vainly  sought  to  find  it,  of  the  suc- 
cess which  at  last  crowned  his  eftorts, 
and,  finally,  of  his  life-long  endeav- 
or to  communicate  to  others  the 
blessing  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have 
attained.  Of  his  abortive  endeav- 
ors, two  are  specially  recorded — the 
search  after  spiritual  satisfaction, 
first,  by  philosophic  thought,  and 
secondly,  by  ascetic  austerities.  He 
had  recourse,  in  the  first  place,  to 
some  of  the  most  famous  Brahman- 
ial  teachers  of  the  time,  enrolling 
himself  amongst  their  disciples,  and 
listening  patiently  to  their  exposi- 
tions of  the  great  questions  of  ontol- 
ogy and  ethics.  But  though  in  the 
doctrines  he  subsequently  taught  we 
find  traces  of  this  sort  of  culture,  and 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  ideas  of 
the  so-called  schools  of  Hindu  philos- 
ophy, his  studies,  we  are  told,  failed 
to  bring  him  the  mental  peace  he 
sought.  His  was  not  a  nature  which 
could  find  rest  in  speculative  investi- 
gations or  subtle  dialectics.  The  re- 
lation of  such  inquiries  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  human  life  is  too  indirect  to 
give  them  a  permanent  hold  on  a 
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mind  the  practical  side  of  which  was 
so  strongly  developed.  His  moral  and 
religious  sympathies  were  too  intense, 
his  interest  in  humanity  and  its 
struggles  and  sorrows,  was  too  keen, 
to  admit  of  his  resting  content  with 
any  satisfaction  which  abstract 
thought  can  bring.  His  next  attempt 
to  find  what  philosophy  had  failed  to 
bestow,  was  by  a  discipline  of  bodily 
austerities.  He  retired,  says  the  story, 
along  with  five  faithful  friends,  to  a 
wild  and  solitary  spot  in  "the  jungles 
of  Uruvela,"  and  there  gave  himself 
up  to  fasting  and  other  bodily  morti- 
fications of  the  most  rigid  kind.  This 
discipline  the  youthful  ascetic  con- 
tinued with  unflagging  courage  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  But  perhaps  it 
is  one  among  the  many  proofs  of 
that  strength  and  balance  of  character 
which,  through  the  dim  light  of  tra- 
dition, we  can  discern  in  this  great 
religious  reformer,  that  the  mystic  vis- 
ions and  hysteric  ecstacies  which  asce- 
tics have  often  mistaken  for  supernat- 
ural revelations,  found  no  access  to  his 
mind,  and  that  at  last  he  became  con- 
vinced that  in  seeking  spiritual  peace 
by  any  outward  regimen  he  was  a  sec- 
ond time  on  the  wrong  track.  Giving 
up,  then,  his  vigils  and  penances, 
and  forsaken  by  his  companions,  to 
whose  superficial  natures  this  change 
seemed  a  grievous  relapse,  he  betook 
himself  thenceforth,  it  is  said,  simply 
to  meditation  and  prayer..  Translated 
into  modern  language,  the  attitude 
of  his  mind  at  this  point  may  be 
said  to  be  that  of  one  who  has  re- 
nounced ths  idea  of  salvation  by 
works,  by  meritorious  self-denials 
and  outward  observances.  Was  there, 
ien,  no  other  pathway  to  peace? 
The  answer  came  when  he  least  look- 
ed for  it.  Wandering,  says  the  story, 
from  place  to  place,  and  ministered 
to  by  some  humble  women  who  had 
been  touched  by  his  piety  and  gentle- 
ness— still  waiting,  longing,  aspiring 
after  the  secret  of  spiritual  rest — at 
length,  after  a  more  than  usually 
protracted  period  of  meditation,  while 
resting  under  a  tree  at  a  place  which 
pious  reverence  named  afterwards 
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"Bodhimanda,"  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gence, a  new  light  seemed  to  break 
upon  his  mind,  his  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties vanished,  and  the  secret  at 
once  of  his  own  spiritual  freedom, 
and  of  the  world's  regeneration  was 
within  his  grasp.  This  is  the  great 
moment  when,  according  to  the  be- 
lief of  his  disciples,  he  became  enti- 
tled to  the  designation  by  which, 
for  thousands  of  years,  he  has  been 
known — that  of  "Buddha,"  the  en- 
lightened, the  possessor  of  spiritual 
intelligence. 

What  the  new  doctrine  was  we 
shall  see  more  fully  in  the  sequel.  If 
we  said  that  this  wondrous  revelation, 
this  idea  so  precious  as  to  seem 
cheaply  purchased  by  all  the  sacrifices 
and  sorrows  of  past  years,  was  no 
more  than  this — salvation,  not  by  out- 
ward penances  and  sacrifices,  but  by 
inward  renunciation  and  self-devo- 
tion,— the  great  discovery  would 
sound  to  modern  ears  but  a  trite  and 
commonplace  ethical  maxim.  It  is, 
however,  in  all  lines  of  investigation, 
a  false  complacency  which,  in  the 
pride  of  modern  enlightenment,  looks 
down  on  the  discoveries  of  the  past, 
and  measures  the  value  of  advances 
in  knowledge,  not  by  the  imperfect 
light  which  preceded  them,  and  the 
struggles  it  cost  to  gain  them,  but  by 
the  wider  knowledge  which  in  our 
day  is  the  possession  of  all.  But  even 
if  Buddha's  discovery  meant  no  more 
than  this,  that  salvation,  happiness, 
blessedness — the  good,  call  it  what 
you  will,  which  is  the  end  or  goal  of 
human  life — consists,  not  in  outward 
condition,  but  in  inward  character, 
and  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  a  future 
heaven  which  is  the  arbitrary  reward 
of  piety,  but,  here  or  hereafter,  in 
superiority  to  all  selfish  desires  and 
passions,  in  the  inward  heaven  of  the 
spiritual  mind, — even,  I  say,  if  this 
were  all  he  taught,  it  is  a  doctrine  not 
so  uuiversally  accepted  and  acted  on 
ill  our  own  day,  two  thousand  years 
after  the  Indian  teacher  first  pro- 
claimed it,  that  we  can  afford  to  con- 
demn it  as  trite  or  commonplace. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  life  of 
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Buddha  is  that  of  the  preacher  or 
prophet  of  the  new  doctrine.  Filled 
with  a  boundless  compassion  for  the 
ignorance  and  wretchedness  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  believing  himself  to 
be  possessed  of  the  only  truth  which 
could  save  them,  he  went  forth  with 
enthusiastic  zeal  on  his  mission  of 
love.  He  proclaimed  his  doctrine 
first  in  Varanaci,  the  modern  Benares, 
then  in  other  cities  and  villages  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges.  Gradually  the 
fame  of  the  new  teacher  and  his  doc- 
trine began  to  spread  far  and  wide. 
His  zeal,  his  rigid  self-renunciation, 
combined  with  serene  gentleness  and 
benignity,  his  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  his  personal  dig- 
nity and  beauty,  gave  strange  force 
to  the  stern  doctrines  he  taught,  and 
won  men's  hearts  wherever  he  went. 
Crowds  flocked  to  his  teaching,  and 
thousands  of  all  ranks  enrolled  them- 
selves among  his  adherents.  The 
schools  of  the  Brahmans  began  to  be 
deserted ;  some  of  the  most  notable 
Brahmanical  teachers  became  them- 
selves his  converts.  The  terrible 
bondage  of  caste  became  incapable  of 
resisting  the  power  of  the  newly 
awakened  spirit  of  human  brother- 
hood, and  a  moral  reformation  of  the 
most  undoubted  character  witnessed 
to  the  salutary  influence  of  his  teach- 
ing. In  the  fullness  of  his  fame  and 
influence  he  revisited,  twelve  years 
after  he  had  left  it  in  loneliness  and 
uncertainty,  his  father's  court ;  and 
soon,  it  is  recorded,  his  father,  his 
wife,  his  son,  his  foster-mother,  and 
other  members  of  his  family  were 
numbered  among  his  disciples.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  pronounce 
what  credit  is  due  to  this  and  to  many 
other  incidents  with  which  tradition 
has  filled  up  the  outline  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  career.  He  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  fourscore 
years,  and  to  have  found  for  many 
years  an  asylum  in  the  dominions  of 
a  rajah  or  prince  who  had  become  one 
of  his  earliest  converts.  The  ruins  of 
a  spacious  building,  erected  for  him 
by  the  piety  of  this  prince,  were 
pointed  out  to  a  Chinese  pilgrim  in 


the  seventh  century  of  our  era  ;  and 

the  tradition  still  ran  that  here  were 
delivered  many  of  those  discourses 
which  are  preserved  as  the  words  of 
their  master  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Buddhists. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  sep 
arate  the  historic  from  the  legendary 
and  fictitious  element  in  the  story  of 
Buddha's  life,  if  the  foregoing  narra- 
tive can  be  regarded  as  even  an  ap- 
proximately accurate  representation 
of  the  facts,  something  at  least  of  the 
wonderful  success  of  Buddhism  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  personal  character 
of  its  founder.  It  brings  before  us 
the  picture  of  a  very  rare  and  lofty 
nature.  We  seem  to  see  in  him  a 
mind  not  only  deeply  reflective,  but 
of  great  practical  sagacity  and  in 
sight,  capable  of  profound  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  life,  able  to 
discern  the  hidden  causes  of  the  evils 
under  which  society  labored,  and  to 
devise  and  apply  the  proper  remedies. 
The  impression,  moreover,  left  on  the 
mind  by  his  whole  career,  is  that  of 
a  man  who  combined  with  intellectual 
originality  other  and  not  less  essen- 
elements  of  greatness,  such  as  mag- 
nanimity and  moral  elevation  of 
nature,  superiority  to  vulgar  pas- 
sions, an  absorption  of  mind  with 
larger  objects,  such  as  rendered 
him  absolutely  msensible  to  per- 
sonal ambition ;  also  self-reliance 
and  strength  of  will — the  confidence 
that  comes  from  consciousness  of 
power  and  resource — the  quiet,  pa- 
tient, unflinching  resolution  wrhich 
wavers  not  from  its  purpose  in  the 
face  of  dangers  and  difficulties  that 
baffle  or  wear  out  men  of  meaner 
mould.  Along  with  these,  we  must 
ascribe  to  him  other  qualities  not 
always  or  often  combined  with  them, 
such  as  sweetness,  gentleness,  quick- 
ness and  width  of  sympathy.  On  the 
whole,  whilst  there  is  in  the  system 
of  doctrine  ascribed  to  him  much 
which,  to  the  modern  mind,  seems 
erroneous  and  repulsive.  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  err  in  conceiving  of 
the  character  of  Buddha  as  embracing 
that  rare  combination  of  qualities 
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whien  lends  to  certain  exceptive  per- 
sonalities a  strange  power  over  all 
who  come  within  the  range  of  their 
influence,  calls  forth  the  love  and  de- 
votion of  human  hearts,  welds  to- 
gether under  a  common  impulse  the 
diversified  activities  of  multitudes,  and 
constitutes  its  possessors  the  chosen 
leaders  of  mankind. 

il.  Amongst  what  may  be  called 
the  secondary  causes  of  the  success  of 
Buddhism,  an  important  place  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  morality  which 
was  not  only  embodied  in  the  life  of 
Buddha,  but  constituted  a  great  part, 
if  not  the  main  substance  of  his  teach- 
ing. The  tendency  of  the  pre-existing 
religious  system  had  been  to  dissoci- 
ate morality  from  religion  by  trans- 
forming the  latter  either  into  a  thing 
of  speculation  and  school-learning,  or 
into  a  thing  of  outward  ceremonial. 
For  the  few  who  were  capable  of  phi- 
losophic culture,  spiritual  perfection 
was  identified  with  a  kind  of  esoteric 
wisdom,  attainable  only  by  meditation 
and  mental  abstraction.  For  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious instincts  were  misdirected  into 
the  channel  of  an  elaborate  ceremo- 
nial— of  prayers,  penances,  purifica- 
tions, minute  authoritative  precepts 
and  prohibitions  applicable  to  almost 
every  relation  and  action  of  daily  life. 
Now  it  is  the  singular  merit  of  Budd- 
hism, whatever  view  we  take  of  the 
ultimate  end  to  which  it  pointed  as 
constituting  the  salvation  of  man,  that 
the  way  by  which  it  taught  men  to 
reach  that  end  was  simply  that  of  in- 
ward purification  and  moral  goodness. 
Outside  of  Christianity,  no  religion 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  has  so 
sharply  accentuated  morality  and  duty 
as  entering  into  the  very  essence  of 
religion,  or  as  inseparably  connected 
with  it.  If  it  made  knowledge  a  con- 
dition of  salvation,  it  was  not  a  knowl- 
edge of  theological  dogmas  or  esoteric 
mysteries,  possible  only  to  acute  or 
speculative  minds,  but  a  knowledge  of 
which  morality  is  the  indispensable 
presupposition,  and  which  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  clearing  the  soul  from  the 
darkening  influence  of  impulse  and 
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passion.  "  The  highest  insight,"  is  the 
declaration  ascribed  to  Buddha,  "is 
not  that  which  can  be  measured  by  an 
intellectual  standard ;  but  it  is  of  little 
use  only  to  know  that :  what  is  of  su- 
preme importance  is  a  change  of  the 
heart  and  spirit."  If,  again,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism  did  r.ot  provoke 
the  hostility  of  the  priests  or  offend 
the  prejudices  of  the  multitude  by  de- 
claring open  war  against  the  whole 
ceremonial  system  of  Brahmanism,  wre 
find  him  constantly  endeavoring  to 
infuse  into  it  a  rational  and  moral 
meaning.  "  Anger,"  he  says,  "  drunk- 
enness, deception,  envy — these  con- 
stitute uncleanness  ;  not  the  eating  of 
flesh."  "Neither  abstinence,  nor  go- 
ing naked,  nor  shaving  the  head,  nor 
a  rough  garment ;  neither  offerings  to 
priests,  nor  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  .  .  . 
will  cleanse  a  man  not  free  from  de- 
lusions,"— i.  e.,  from  the  deluding  in- 
fluence of  sensual  pleasure,  spiritual 
ignorance,  and  the  selfish  lust  of  life. 
In  sb^rt,  the  large  and  important 
place  which  practical  morality  occu- 
pies in  the  Buddhist  system,  and  the 
fact  that,  so  far,  it  rests  its  claim,  not 
on  arbitrary  dogmas  and  sacerdotal 
observances,  but  on  an  appeal  to  the 
conscience  and  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  constitutes  one  great  secret  of 
its  strength. 

It  would  undoubtedly  protract  this 
lecture  to  illustrate  at  any  length 
what  has  now  been  said,  by  citations 
from  the  ethical  part  of  the  Buddhist 
sacred  writings.  In  one  of  Buddha's 
discourses,  he  is  said  to  have  summed 
up  his  whole  system  in  the  following 
comprehensive  formula:  "To  cease 
from  all  sin,  to  get  virtue,  to  cleanse 
one's  own  heart — this  is  the  doctrine 
of  Buddha."  Besides  the  severer 
rules  laid  down  for  those  who  entered 
on  the  technically  religious  life — that 
is,  the  life  of  the  orders  of  religious 
mendicants — there  is  in  the  sacred 
books  a  systematic  digest  of  duties, 
negative  and  positive,  which  Buddha 
is  said  to  have  inculcated  on  the  laity. 
Amongst  the  former  are  included  the 
five  cardinal  prohibitions — of  murder, 
of  theft,  of  unchastity,  of  lying,  of 
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drunkenness.     The  positive  virtues 
are  summed  up  in  ''love  of  being" — 
t.  <?.,  benevolence  to  all  living  beings, 
a  precept  extending  not  only  to  all 
human  beings,  including  the  lowest 
castes  and  the  vilest  outcasts,  but  also 
to  the  lower  animals.     From  the 
"  D  ham  ma-pad  a,"  or  Scripture  verses, 
a  collection  common  to  both  schools 
of  Buddhists,  the  following  extracts 
have  been  given  by  a  recent  writer 
(RhysDavid's  "Buddhism," p.  128ff.): 
"  Never  in  this  world  does  hatred 
cease  by  hatred — hatred  ceases  by 
love;  this  ia  always  nature."    "  One 
may  conquer  a  thousand  men  in  bat- 
tle, but  he  who  conquers  himself  is 
the  greatest  victor."    "As  the  rain 
breaks  in  on  an  ill-thatched  hut,  so 
passion  breaks  in  on  the  untrained 
mind."    "Let  no  man  think  lightly 
of  sin,  saying  in  his  heart,  It  cannot 
overtake  me."   "  As  long  as  sin  bears 
no  fruit,  the  fool  thinks  it  honey ;  but 
when  the  sin  ripens,  then  indeed  he 
goes  down  in  sorrow."    "  Let  a*  live 
happily,  not  hating  those  who  hate 
us."    "  Let  a  man  overcome  anger  by 
kindness,  evil  by  good,  .  .  .  the  stingy 
by  a  gift,  the  liar  by  truth."    "  Let  a 
man  speak  the  truth;   let  him  not 
yield  to  anger;  let  him  give  when 
asked,  even  from  the  little  he  has. 
By  these  three  things  he  will  enter 
the  presence  of  the  gods."    "  Not  by 
birth,  but  by  his  actions  alone,  does 
one  become  low  caste  or  a  Brah- 
man."* 


*  The  following  translation  of  a  poem, 
embodying  moral  precepts  ascribed  to 
Buddha,  is  quoted  by  the  above-named 
writer  under  the  title  *'  Buddhist  Beati- 
tudes" : 

A  deva  speaks — 

*'  Many  angels  and  men 
Have  held  various  things  blessings, 
When  they  were  yearning  tor  happi- 
ness, 

Do  thou  declare  to  us  the  chief  good." 

Buddha  answers— 

"  Not  to  serve  the  foolish, 
But  to  serve  the  wise ; 
To  honer  those  worthy  of  honor; 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing." 


*  There  is  not  a  little  in  some  of  these 

•  sentences  to  remind  us,  in  their  spirit, 
and  even  in  their  form,  of  the  lessens 

i  of  a  greater  teacher.  Yet  much 
i  has  been  made  of  the  apparent 
coincidences  between  the  Buddhist 
and  the  Christian  morality,  it 
will  appear,  I  think,  on  closer 
examination,  that  the  similarity  is  in 
some  respects  only  a  superficial  one. 
The  main  defect  of  the  former — aris- 
ing, as  we  shall  see,  out  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Buddhism —is. 
that  it  is  a  morality  of  negation  or  re- 
nunciation. It  lays  almost  exclu  ive 
emphasis  on  the  passive  virtues  of 
submission,  resignation,  indifference 
to  the  allurements  of  sense  and  pas- 
sion, deadness  to  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world  ;  and  if  it  seems 
to  find  any  place  for  active  benevo- 
lence and  kindred  virtues,  it  does  so 

"  Much  insight  and  education, 
Self-control  and  pleasant  speech, 
And  whatever  word  ia  well-spoken ; 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

To  support  father  and  mother, 
To  cherish  wife  and  child, 
To  follow  a  peaceful  calling ; 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

To  bestow  alms  and  live  righteously, 
To  give  help  to  kindred, 
Deeds  which  cannot  be  blamed 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

To  abhor  and  cease  from  sin, 
Abstinence  from  strong  drink, 
Not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing ; 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

Reverence  and  lowliness, 
Contentment  and  gratitude, 
The  hearing  of  the  Law  at  due  seasons; 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

To  be  long-suffering  and  meek, 
To  associate  with  the  tranquil, 
Religious  talk  at  due  seasons ; 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

*         *         *         »  * 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  life's  changes 
The  mind  that  shaketh  not, 
Without  grief  or  passion,  and  secure; 
This  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

On  every  side  are  invincible 
They  who  do  acts  like  these, 
On  every  side  they  walk  in  safety. 
And  this  is  the  greatest  blessing." 
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only  in  name,  or  by  a  kind  of  noble 
inconsistency.  Its  precept  of  universal 
love  is  only  to  the  ear  identical  with 
the  virtue  of  Christian  charity.  The 
latter  is  essentially  based  on  the  idea 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  man's 
spiritual  nature  as  made  in  the  Divine 
image  and  capable  of  an  infinite  des- 
tiny ;  but  the  universal  love  of  the 
Buddhist  has  in  it  no  element  of  re- 
spect for  man  as  man,  and  can  rise 
no  higher  than  compassion  towards  a 
being  whose  very  existence  is  vanity 
and  illusion,  and  whose  highest  desti- 
ny is  to  pass  away  into  nothingness. 
With  all  its  imperfections,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  com- 
paratively pure  and  elevated  morality 
which  Buddha  taught  and  exemplified 
is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  we  must 
ascribe  the  marvelous  success  he 
achieved  in  his  own  day,  and  the  deep 
hold  which  his  system  has  taken  of 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  East 
through  succeeding  ages. 

III.  Yet  moral  teaching  could  nev- 
er of  itself  have  sufficed  to  create  a 
reli  gious  revolution.  A  practical  mo- 
rality that  is  not  based  on  universal 
principles — in  other  words,  that  has 
not  its  source  in  religious  ideas— can- 
not take  any  deep  or  permanent  hold 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  Moreover,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  Buddha's  was 
one  of  those  deeply  reflective  natures 
in  which  the  speculative  instinct,  the 
tendency  to  examine  into  the  ultimate 
principles  of  things,  is  never  wanting ; 
and  this  tendency  could  not  fail  to  be 
stimulated  and  developed  by  his  long 
training  in  the  schools  of  the  Brah- 
mans.  We  might  naturally  expect, 
therefore,  to  find  in  Buddhism  some- 
thing more  and  deeper  than  a  system 
of  practical  ethics.  And  this  is  actu- 
ally the  case.  Of  the  three  "Pitaka" 
which  constitute  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Buddhists,  and  which,  170 
years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  are 
■aid  to  have  received  the  sanction  of 
his  disciples  as  embodying  the  teaching 
o£  their  master,  one  is  devoted  to  the 
statement  of  doctrines  and  the  expo- 
sition of  metaphysical  principles. 
Yet,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  in- 
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to  their  contents,  the  difficulty  with 
which  we  started  recurs.  For  the 
strange  fact  meets  that  we  have  here 
what  purports  to  be  a  system  of  reli- 
gious doctrines  in  which  the  very  ide? 
of  God  is  left  out;  and  though  we 
find  in  it  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  it  is  only  under  the  fan- 
tastic form  of  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul  after  death  into  the  bodies  of 
men  and  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
even  into  plants  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances. Though,  again,  there  is  in 
this  singular  creed  a  doctrine  of  final 
blessedness — or,  in  modern  language, 
of  "the  salvation  of  the  soul" — vet 
that  in  which  this  blessedness  consists 
is  what  is  termed  "Nirvana,"  which, 
according  to  the  generally  accepted 
interpretation,  means  simply  annihila- 
tion— absolute  and  final  extinction  of 
conscious  being.  How,  it  may  well 
be  asked,  could  the  personal  infiuenc® 
of  any  individuality,  however  noble, 
or  the  practical  power  of  any  system 
of  morality,  however  pure  and  exalt- 
ed, lend  currency  to  a  system  of  doc- 
trines apparently  so  incredible  and  re- 
volting? How  was  it  possible  for  a 
religion  that  seems  to  be  the  negation 
of  the  very  essence  of  religion — a  re- 
ligion without  God,  without  immor- 
tality, without  heaven — to  gain  a  sin- 
gle sane  convert,  not  to  say  to  become 
the  religion  of  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  human  race  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the 
Buddhist  doctrines,  and  the  reason- 
ings on  which  they  were  based.  As, 
however,  within  our  limits,  a  detailed 
examination  of  them  is  impossible,  I 
shall,  in  what  remains  of  this  lecture, 
confine  my  remarks  to  an  explana- 
tion and  criticism  of  that  doctrine  of 
Nirvana,  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  key-note  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. The  word  Nirvana  is  that  which 
Buddah  employs  to  denote  the  con* 
summation  of  his  own  spiritual  strug- 
gles and  aspirations,  and  the  blessed- 
ness in  which  he  invited  all  men  to 
share.  It  was  in  his  eyes  the  hfghest 
reward  of  goodness — the  state  into 
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which  only  those  who,  it  might  be 
after  ages  of  penitential  discipline, 
were  purified  from  all  taint  of  evil, 
could  be  permitted  to  enter.  What, 
then,  precisely,  in  the  view  of  Bud- 
dah,  did  Nirvana  mean  ? 

Now  on  this  point  there  has  been 
great  discussion  and  division,  turning 
mainly  on  the  question  whether  Nir- 
rana  is  an  absolutely  negative  idea, 
or  admits  of  any  positive  element 
such  as  in  other  religions  enters  into 
the  conception  of  a  future  state; 
whether,  in  other  words,  it  means 
simply  annihilation,  or  only  an  escape 
from  pain  and  sorrow — the  cessation 
of  existence,  or  merely  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  evils  of  existence, 
and  the  transition  into  a  state 
of  perpetual  rest  and  blessedness. 
In  deciding  between  these  two  in- 
terpretations of  the  word,  etymology 
does  not  help  us:  for,  according  to 
different  authorities,  it  may  be  trans- 
lated either  "blowing  out,"  the  act 
of  extinguishing  a  light ;  or,  "with- 
out blowing,"  a  state  of  calm  which 
no  breath  of  wind  disturbs.  Under- 
stood in  the  former  sense,  it  would 
mean  the  complete  extinction  of  be- 
ing ;  in  the  latter,  the  passing  away 
of  the  spirit  into  a  region  where  the 
perturbation*  of  life  can  follow  it  no 
more.  By  some  Sanskrit  scholars  it 
is  maintained  that  "two  opposite  sets 
of  expression  in  the  Buddhist  texts, 
with  reference  to  Nirvana,  represent 
two  phases  of  the  doctrine — the  one 
ancient,  the  other  modern.  The  ori- 
ginal doctrine  taught  by  Buddah  is 
that  of  the  entrance  of  the  soul 
into  rest,  while  the  dogma  of  anni- 
hilation is  a  perversion  introduced 
by  metaphysicians  in  later  times. 
This  theory  has  been  shown  by 
a  recent  investigator,  Mr.  Chii- 
ders,  author  of  a  dictionary  of 
Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Cinghalese  Buddhists,  to  be  unten- 
able ;  and  he  himself  propounds  the 
theory  that  "the  word  Nirvana  is 
used  to  designate  two  different 
things — the  state  of  blissful  sancti- 
fication  called  Arhatship,  and  also 
&e    annihilation  of    existence  in 


which  it  ends."  "  Arhatship,"  he 
maintains,  "cannot  be  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Buddhist,  for  Arhats 
die  like  other  men.  But  Nirvana, 
whatever  it  is,  is  an  eternal  state  in 
which  Arhatship  necessarily  termi- 
nates ;  and,  therefore,  expressions 
properly  applicable  to  the  former, 
might,  in  a  secondary  oense,  be  used  of 
the  latter."  These  various  theories 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Nirvana  are  not, 
it  seem  to  me,  incapable  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  word  may  be  employed  to 
denote  either  the  ultimate  end  to 
which  the  Buddhist  aspires,  or  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  second  sense,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably frequently  applied  in  the  Bud- 
dhist scriptures  to  the  completion  of 
that  process  of  renunciation  by  which 
the  aspirant  after  perfection  seeks  to 
kill  out  the  love  of  life,  and  all  those 
desires  and  impulses  which  make  men 
cling  to  life.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  state 
or  attitude  of  the  human  spirit  at- 
tainable during  the  present  life.  The 
Buddhist  conceives  it  possible,  by  self- 
discipline,  to  extinguish  in  his  breast 
not  only  all  selfish  desires  and  pas- 
sions, but  the  very  consciousness  of 
self  in  which  they  centre.  The  four 
"  Sublime  Verities,"  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  represented  as  constituting 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Buddha's 
teaching,  are  these:  (1.)  Existence  is 
only  pain  or  sorrow;  (2.)  The  cause 
of  pain  or  sorrow  is  desire;  (3.)  In  Nil' 
van  a  all  pain  and  sorrow  cease;  (4.> 
The  way  to  attain  Nirvana  is  by  what 
is  called  the  "noble  path,"  which 
means  virtuous  self -discipline,  ending 
in  ecstatic  oblivion  of  eelf-conscioTi- 
ness.  When  this  last  point  is  reached, 
everything  that  constitutes  our  sepa- 
rate individuality — feeling,  thought, 
the  very  consciousness  of  personal  ex- 
istence— is  annihilated;  the  oil  that 
fed  the  lamp  of  life  is  drained  off,  and 
the  flame  goes  out  of  itself.  It  is  true 
that  the  man  who  has  reached  this 
blank  mental  nothingness  still  exists, 
but  all  that  is  left  of  his  personality  is 
the  mere  bodily  form.  When  death 
has  dissolved  that,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  new 
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existence  of  trouble  and  sorrow,  no- 
thing to  light  up  the  lamp  of  life 
anew ;  and  Nirvana,  already  virtually 
attained,  reaches  its  actual  consumma- 
tion in  death. 

But  whilst,  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
is  possible  to  regard  Nirvana  as  a  state 
of  perfection  attainable  in  the  present 
life,  if  we  consider  what  it  is  in  which 
that  perfection  consists,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  attained, 
I  think  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  this  heaven  of  the  Budd- 
hist contains  in  it,  at  least  explicitly, 
no  positive  element  such  as  we  express 
by  the  words  "moral  and  spiritual 
perfection,"  but  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  absolute  annihilation.  This 
conclusion  will,  I  think,  be  made  still 
more  obvious,  if,  without  dwelling  on 
particular  passages  in  the  Buddhist 
canon  m  which  Nirvana  is  referred  to, 
we  trace  briefly  the  process  of  deduc- 
tion which  led  Buddha  to  regard  it  as 
the  summum  bonam,  the  goal,  of  all 
human  aspiration  and  effort.  His 
train  of  reasoning,  if  so  we  can  term 
it,  is  in  substance  this :  There  is  no 
possibility  of  escape  from  the  vanity 
and  wretchedness  that  embitter  hu- 
man existence  but  by  escape  from  ex- 
istence itself.     If  we  examine  into 
man's  nature  closely,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  vanity  and 
misery  are  not  accidents  of  his  being, 
but  enter  into  the  very  constitution 
and  essence  of  it,  an.d  therefore,  that 
we  can  only  cease  to  be  wretched  by 
ceasing  to  be.    Take  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  man's  nature,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  be  so.    Our  senses  subject 
us  all  through  life  to  the  most  miser- 
able delusions.    They  fool  us  into  be- 
lief in  a  world  which  has  no  reality. 
The  things  that  please  the  eye  and 
gratify  the  senses,  are  not  as  we  seem 
to  see  them.     The  world  is  only  a 
world  of  appearances  that  exist  for 
the  moment  in  us,  and  not  in  the 
things  that  have  any  permanent  reality 
without  us.     In  regarding  them  as 
real  existences,  we  are  only  the  fools 
of  our  own  fancy.    Our  desires  and 
affections,  again,  subject  us  to  a  still 
more  deplorable  deception.   They  are 
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not  only  directed  to  objects  that  have 
no  real  but  only  a  phantasmal  exist- 
ence, but  they  perpetually  cheat  us 
with  promises  that  are  never  fulfilled. 
The  joys  of  sense  soon  sate  us.  The 
palled  appetite  turns  with  disgust  from 
the  object  that  proffered  it  only  de- 
light, and  sensuous  pleasure  long  pur- 
sued dries  up  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment,  and  leaves  in  the  soul  a 
weariness  and  vacuity  more  intoler- 
able than  the  sharpest  positive  pain. 
The  raptures  of  love,  honor,  worldly 
distinction  and  success,  the  joy  of 
gratified  ambition,  the  pleasures  of 
gain  never  are  what  in  anticipation 
we  fondly  imagined  them  to  be.  A 
thousand  drawbacks  mar  the  sense  of 
enjoyment ;  sickness  and  the  fear  of 
death  poison  it ;  possession  soon  de- 
prives it  of  its  zest.    It  is  just  the 
man  who  has  tasted  most  deeply  of 
lif's  joys,  whose  experience  of  life  and 
its  pleasures  has  been  the  wisest,  who 
will  be  the  readiest  to  acknowledge 
what  a  mockery  it  all  is.    It  is  true 
that  he  who  does  so  discern  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  life's  pleasures  is 
not  necessarily  delivered  from  their 
fascination.     Moralizing  to-day  on 
their  hollowness,  to-morrow  he  may 
be  lured  anew  by  the  bait  he  despised. 
But  this  very  fact  only  deepens  the 
painful  sense  of  unreality  and  decep- 
tion.   That  we  have  seen  through  it, 
that  we  know  it,  and  yet  that  open- 
eyed  we  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by 
it — this  only  adds  to  disappointment 
the  shame  of  conscious  weakness,  the 
humiliation  and  remorse  of  self-de- 
tected  folly.    Nor  is  there  anything 
inconsistent  with  this  conviction  of 
the  vanity  and  misery  of  human  life 
in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  has  thus 
learned  to  despise  life  should  still 
dread  to  quit  it — that  there  should  be 
an  instinctive  clinging  to  life  even  in 
the  heart  that  has  ceased  to  hope  for 
anything  from  it.    But  this,  again, 
only  serves  to  deepen  the  conviction 
of  the  ineradicable  falsehood  and  de- 
ceptiveness  of  human  existence,  and 
to  aad  to  the  conception  of  it  a  new 
touch  of  ridicule  and  absurdity. 
It  is  something  like  this  which 
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neerns  to  have  been  the  train  of 
thought  which  led  the  deeply  medi- 
tative spirit  of  Buddha  to  that  con- 
clusion which  the  word  Nirvana  ex- 
presses. Human  life  is  only  vanity, 
delusion,  wretchedness.  What  is  the 
remedy  for  all  its  ills,  what  the  only 
salvation  from  a  misery  so  inextri- 
cably intertwined  with  our  whole  con- 
scious experience  ?  Is  it  to  be  found 
in  death?  Does  Buddha  think  of 
the  grave  as  the  place  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest,  or  anticipate  the 
tone  of  modern  sentimentalism  which 
thinks  of  "  our  little  life  as  rounded 
with  a  sleep,"  of  death  as  the  dream- 
less slumber  in  which  "  after  life's  fit- 
ful fever  we  sleep  well  V  The  answer 
is — No,  death  is  not  Buddha's  cure  for 
life's  ills :  for  the  source  of  these  he 
perceived  to  be  an  inward  and  spiri- 
tual one — in  the  mind,  and  not  in  the 
man's  outward  condition  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  death,  though  it  may 
change  the  latter,  leaves  the  former, 
the  true  root  of  evil,  unextirpated. 
Though  not  in  the  Christian  form  of 
the  doctrine,  Buddha,  as  we  have 
seen,  taught  a  kind  of  future  retribu- 
tion. To  the  soul  which  reaches  the 
close  of  life  unemancipated  from  its 
desires  and  passions,  death  is  only  the 
transition  into  a  new  earthly  existence, 
at  once  retributive  and  probationary  ; 
and  that  again,  when  it  has  run  its 
course,  if  the  cause  at  once  of  exist- 
ence and  its  sorrows  be  yet  uneradi- 
cated,  is  succeeded  by  another,  and  so 
on  interminably.  If,  then,  not  even 
in  death  can  we  find  it,  is  there  no 
other  way  of  escape,  no  other  refuge 
from  evil1?  Yes,  Buddha  answers, 
there  is  one  and  only  one  haven  of 
rest  from  the  storms  of  life,  one  way 
of  salvation  from  all  its  ills.  The 
disease  is  spiritual,  and  so,  too,  must 
be  the  cure.  It  is  not  life,  but  the 
desires  that  make  us  cling  to  life,  in 
which  the  secret  of  our  wretchedness 
lies.  If  these  remain,  no  conceivable 
change  of  circumstances  will  avail  us. 
Kill  desire,  extinguish  feeling,  quell 
every  throb  of  emotion  and  passion 
within  the  breast,  cease  to  care  or 


wish  for  happiness,  let  not  one  pulsa- 
tion of  selfish  feeling  remain  to  ruffle 
the  moveless  calm  of  the  spirit,  and 
then  Nirvana  will  be  yours.  Even 
here  on  eanh  you  will  be  numbered 
among  the  enlightened  and  the  free. 
The  shadows  which  men  mistake  for 
realities  will  no  longer  befool  you. 
The  degrading  bonds  that  enslave 
them  will  bind  you  no  more.  All 
that  constitute  the  fatal  gift  of  indi- 
vidual existence  will  have  vanished 
away.  And  death,  when  it  comes,  in- 
stead of  being  only  the  entrance  on  a 
new  cycle  of  sorrows,  will  be  but  the 
final  rush  of  darkness  on  a  spirit  that 
has  for  ever  ceased  to  be. 

Such,  then,  is  the  strange  doctrine 
which  forms  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Buddhist  faith.  Yet,  state  it 
as  you  will,  have  we  here  any  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  wide  and  last- 
ist  success  of  Buddhism?  Can  we 
conceive  any  human  being  attracted 
to  a  religion  which  preaches  annihi- 
lation a3  the  supreme  good,  the  high 
est  blessedness  in  store  for  humanity  1 
Exceptive  cases  there  may  be,  in 
which  minds  unhinged  by  misfortune 
or  distracted  by  remorse  have  found 
it  possible  to  prefer  death  to  life, 
non-existence  to  an  existence  which 
has  become  one  prolonged  agony. 
"Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that 
is  in  misery,"  are  the  plaintive  words 
of  one  from  whose  life  all  joy  had 
vanished — "wherefore  is  light  given 
to  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  unto 
the  bitter  in  soul ;  which  long  for 
death,  but  it  cometh  not ;  and  dig  for 
it  more  than  for  hid  treasures  ;  which 
rejoice  exceedingly,  and  are  glad, 
when  they  can  find  the  grave  ?"  And 
the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the 
well-known  words  of  a  modern 
writer — 

"  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have 
seen, 

Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  tree ; 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
'Tis  something  better — not  to  be." 

The  analogy,  however,  which  these 
cases  present  to  the  Buddhist  longing 
for  Nirvana,  is  a  very  imperfect  one 
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That  in  a  few  rare  and  exceptive 
cases,  remorse,  satiety,  intolerable 
pain  or  shame,  and  the  like  motives, 
should  overcome  the  love  of  life, 
helps  but  little  to  explain  how  millions 
of  human  beings  should  be  attracted 
to  a  creed  which  makes  annihilation 
the  supreme  good  of  man  Moreover, 
does  there  not  seem  to  be  a  str  inge  in 
consistency  between  this  doctrine  and 
the  moral  teaching  and  unwearied 
personal  philanthropy  of  its  author  ? 
Why  try,  by  softening  its  hardships, 
to  make  life  less  intolerable  or  more 
sweet  to  those  whose  highest  virtue  is 
to  cease  to  care  for  it  ?  Or  again, 
why  be  anxious  for  the  moral  culture 
of  a  nature  not  merely  destined  to 
speedy  extinction,  but  whose  highest 
hope  and  aspiration  is  to  be  extin- 
guished ?  Why  be  at  pains  in  adorn- 
ing, purifying,  and  ennobling  that 
which  at  the  end  of  the  process,  and 
as  the  result  of  it,  is  to  cease  to 
exist  ? 

The  explanation  of  these  difficulties 
is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  this — that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  real  attraction 
of  a  doctrine  or  system  of  doctrines 
is  in  something  deeper  than  its  form, 
and  that  men  believing  ostensibly  in 
Nirvana,  really  believed  in  the  deeper 
truth  which  unconsciously  they  dis- 
cerned beneath  it.  The  long  struggle 
of  thought  with  the  mystery  of  the 
world  and  human  life,  which  we  have 
traced  in  the  Indian  religions,  seems 
to  have  issued  only  in  the  discovery 
that  God  is  a  negation,  and  blank  an- 
nihilation the  final  destiny  of  man. 
But  when  we  examine  the  genesis  of 
the  doctrine,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Nirvana  of  Buddhism  is, 
at  least  implicitly,  something  more 
than  the  mere  negation  it  seems  to  be, 
and  that  what  gave  it  its  real  power 
was  the  positive  element  it  virtually 
contained.  The  worship  of  a  negation, 
it  may  be  conceded,  is  an  impossibility, 
and  an  atheistic  religion  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  But  Buddhism,  though 
apparently,  is  not  really,  an  atheistic 
5J,  BLem.  It  starts  from  the  basis  com- 
mon, as  we  have  seen,  to  all  panthe- 
istic religions — that  of  the  unreality, 


the  evanescence,  the  unsubstantiality 
of  the  world  and  all  finite  things — 
and  it  presses  this  notion  to  a  point  of 
exaggeration  at  which  it  seems  to 
pass  into  a  deification  of  nothingness 
— an  attitude  of  mind  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  abso- 
lute atheism.  It  sweeps  away  even 
that  caput  mortuum  of  a  deity,  the 
abstract  substance  in  union  with  which 
Brahmanism  found  it's  heaven,  and  its 
only  heaven  is  identification  with  the 
blank  negation  which  is  all  the  deity 
that  is  left  to  it.  But  those  who  thus 
identify  Buddhism  with  atheism  over- 
look two  all-important  considerations : 
first,  that  the  negation  of  Buddhism, 
could  not  exist  without  a  virtual  affir- 
mation ;  and  secondly,  that  all  religion, 
and  the  Christian  religion  most  of  all, 
contains  a  negative  element — or  that 
negation  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
process  by  which  the  human  spirit 
rises  in  communion  with  God.  As  to 
the  former  of  these  points,  it  needs 
little  reflection  to  see  that  that  very 
recognition  of  the  nothingness  of  the 
world  and  of  all  finite  objects  of  de 
sire,  which  in  Buddhism  reaches  its 
climax,  is  a  virtual  appeal  to  a  posi- 
tive standard  of  reality  by  which  we 
measure  the  world  and  pronounce  this 
verdicc  upon  it.  He  who  avers  that 
we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of,  could  not  be  conscious  of  that  fact 
save  by  his  knowledge  of  a  real  ex- 
istence that  is  outside  of  the  shadowy 
world  of  dreams  ;  and  even  th@  slum 
berer  who  only  dreams  that  he 
dreams,  is  not  far  from  waking.  Ab- 
solutely unconscious  ignorance  and 
error — the  ignorance  and  error  of  a 
mind  that  is  content  with  its  aberra- 
tions and  illusions  because  it  does  not 
know  them  to  be  such — imply  no  con- 
ception of  anything  better ;  but  to 
perceive  my  thoughts  to  be  vagaries, 
my  notions  and  reasonings  futilities  — 
this  implies  that  I  have  virtually  got 
beyond  them,  that  I  have  in  my  mind 
a  criterion  by  which  I  appraise  and 
detect  them;  and  I  am  at  least  half- 
way to  a  truth  which  I  can  already 
unconsciously  employ  as  a  criterion 
of  error.    In  like  manner,  a  religiou 
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whose  cardinal  doctrine  is  the  nega- 
tion of  the  finite,  bears  unconscious 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  it  has  already 
transcended  the  finite.  Before  the 
mind  that  has  become  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal,  there  at  least  floats 
some  vision  of  the  things  unseen  and 
eternal ;  and  if  the  vision  be  as  yet 
shadowy  and  uncertain,  that  it  can  be 
as  even  unconsciously  apprehended 
as  an  ideal  is  the  silent  prophecy  of  a 
future  when  it  shall  be  grasped  as  a 
reality.  Have  we  not  here,  there- 
fore, a  principle  which  enables  us  to 
discern  in  Buddhism  something  more 
than  the  impossible  worship  of  a 
blank  negation  ?  In  the  fact  that  its 
negation  was  one  which  felt  and  knew 
itself  to  be  a  negation,  in  those  strange 
dogmas  which  make  its  teaching  seem 
but  one  long  scornful  wail  over  the 
vanity  and  misery  of  the  world  and 
numan  life,  may  we  not  read  the  long- 
ing for,  and  latent  belief  in,  a  higher 
truth,  in  the  light  of  which  it  saw  and 
xose  above  the  negation  ?  Was  it  not 
the  eternal  and  divine,  though  it  could 
only  as  yet  be  defined  as  the  negative 
or  contradiction  of  the  transient  and 
human,  which  gave  their  religion  its 
secret  hold  over  men's  hearts  ?  Whilst 
they  seemed  to  themselves  only  to 
seek  after  escape  from  a  world  that 
was  unreal  and  a  life  that  was  noth- 
ing but  vanity,  what  they  really  though 
unconsciously  sought  after  was  parti- 
cipation in  that  infinite  life  which  is 
and  abideth  forever. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  said,  though, 
religion  cannot  be  a  merely  negative 
thing,  all  religious  thought  and  feel- 
ing contain  in  them  a  negative  ele- 
ment. It  is  not  the  language  of  para- 
dox which  the  Christian  believer  em 
ploys  when  he  speaks  of  "dying  in 
order  to  live  ;"  of  "  losing  his  life  in 
order  to  find  it ;"  of  "  bearing  about 
in  the  body  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
the  life  also  of  Christ  may  be  mani- 
fest in  us;"  of  "  becoming  dead  to 
the  world,  that  we  may  live  unto 
God."  That  self -surrender  to  God 
in  which  the  essence  of  religion  lies, 
involves,  as  a  necessary  element  of  it, 
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the  abnegation  of  seit,  the  renuncia- 
tion of  any  life  that  belongs  to  me 
merely  as  this  particular  individuality 
— of  any  life  apart  from  God.  As  it 
is  the  primary  condition  of  the  intel 
lectual  life  that  the  thinker  effaces 
himself,  gives  up  all  merely  individ- 
ual opinions,  prejudices,  preconce-  - 
tions — all  ideas  that  psrtain  to  hi.n 
merely  as  this  particular  self — and 
lets  his  mind  become  the  pure  me 
dium  of  the  universal  life  of  truth 
and  reason — so  it  is  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  the  spiritual  life  that  the 
individual  lives  no  longer  to  himself. 
The  initial  act  by  which  he  enters  on 
that  life  implies  the  renouncing  of 
every  wish  and  desire,  every  move- 
ment of  inclination  and  will,  that  be- 
long to  his  own  private,  exclusive 
self,  or  that  point  merely  to  his  own 
interests  and  pleasures ;  and  its  whole 
subsequent  course  may  be  described 
as  the  more  and  more  complete  ex- 
tinction of  the  narrow,  isolated  life 
that  centres  in  self,  the  nearer  and 
nearer  approach  to  that  state  in 
which  every  movement  of  our  mind 
and  every  pulsation  of  our  spiritual 
being  shall  be  in  absolute  harmony 
with  the  infinite  mind  and  will,  and 
apart  from  the  life  of  God  we  shall 
have  no  life  we  can  call  our  own. 

The  error,  therefore,  of  Buddhism 
is,  not  that  in  it  religion  contained  a 
negative  element,  but  that  it  stopped 
short  there.  In  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  self-renunciation,  to  live  no 
longer  to  ourselves  is,  at  the  same 
time,  to  enter  into  an  infinite  life  that 
is  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  ;  it  is  a 
death  to  self  which  rises  to  live  again 
in  the  universal  life  of  love  to  God 
and  charity  to  all  mankind.  Yet  even 
in  that  strange,  morbid  suppression 
of  all  human  desire  and  passion,  that 
impossible  extinction  of  every  natu- 
ral impulse,  which  Buddhism  incul- 
cated, we  may  discern  the  uncon- 
scious groping  of  the  spirit  of  man 
after  something  higher.  To  be  in 
love  with  annihilation,  to  kindle  hu- 
man hearts  by  the  fascination  of 
nothingness,  is  indeed  an  impossible 
aim     And  if  we  are  confronted  bj 
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the  moral  paradox  of  a  religion  of 
negation  which  drew  to  itself  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  countless  mul- 
titudes, we  may  be  sure  that  the  at- 
traction was  not  in  the  negation  it 
seemed  to  preach,  but  in  the  positive 
truth  in  which  that  negation  finds  its 
complement  and  its  explanation.  Its 
last  word  was  of  the  triumph  of  death 
over  all  human  hope  and  love;  but 
there  was  here  at  least  some  dim  an 
ticipation  of  another  and  yet  unspo- 
ken word  which  it  was  given  only  to 
a  far-oif  age  to  hear — "When  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is 
written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory." 


RELIGION  OF  CHINA  * 

CONF1  CIANISM. 

;  The  subject  which  has  been  allotted 
to  us  in  this  course  of  lectures  is  that 
phase  of  Chinese  worship  which  con- 
stitutes the  state  religion, in  the  special 
form  which  it  assumed  five  centuries 
before  the  Cnristian  era.  It  is  well 
that  our  field  nas  been  thus  narrowed, 
for  the  subject  of  Chinese  worship  is 
in  itself  a  vast  one,  and  its  attractive- 
ness to  the  speculative  mind  is  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  its  vastness. 
As  we  pass  from  the  lofty  aspirations 
of  the  Brahmin,  and  from  the  mystic 
earnestness  of  the  Buddhist,  into  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  China,  we 
feel  instinctively  that  we  are  descend- 
ing from  the  naountain  into  the  plain. 
We  are  made,  aware  that  the  bounds 
of  our  horizon  are  being  curtailed, 
that  we  are  exchanging  the  table-land 
for  the  valley ,  and  that  the  era  of 
poetry  is  giving  place  to  the  age  of 
prose.  Indeed,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
Chinese  worship  is  to  us  its  want  of  in- 
terest, for  it  is  this  fact  which,  above 
all  others,  opens  up  the  problem  to  be 
solved.    We  want  to  know  why  it  is 

♦By  Rev.  George  Matheson. 
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that  a  creed  so  cold,  so  passionless,  so 
dead,  is  at  this  hour  the  dominating 
influence  over  400,000,000  souls.  We 
want  to  know  why  it  is  that  a  faith 
which,  in  intellectual  vigor,  in  pietis- 
tic  fervor,  in  poetic  beauty,  sinks  so 
immeasurably  beneath  the  creed  of 
the  Brahmin  and  ^he  Buddhist,should 
yet  have  maintained  its  empire  where 
the  Brahmin  and  the  Buddhist  have 
been  compelled  to  yield  their  ground. 
Above  all,  we  want  to  know  why  it  s 
that  this  prosaic  belief,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  religion,  has  manifested 
in  the  history  of  *  1hina  a  persistency, 
a  fixedness,  a  superiority  to  change  or 
viciss  tude,  which  is  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  religious  life  of  man. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
approaching  the  religion  of  China,  we 
are  approaching  the  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  conservatism.  The  faiths  of 
the  East  are  stagnant  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  West;  but  in  com- 
parison with  the  religion  of  China, 
the  faiihs  of  the  East  are  progressive. 
Brahminism  is  the  worship  of  a  uni- 
verse whose  life,  though  repeating 
itself  in  circles,  is  yet  within  each 
circle  in  a  state  of  perpetual  move- 
ment— creating,  preserving,  and  de- 
stroying to  create  anew.  Buddhism 
is  the  worship  of  death,  and  therefore 
the  adoration  of  that  which  changes 
all  human  things.  Parsism  is  the  re- 
cognition of  a  world  whose  very 
essence  is  restless  movement  and 
struggle — a  battle  between  light  and 
darkness,  in  which  the  balance  is  ever 
wavering.  Even  Judaism,  though 
pervaded  by  a  strong  conservative  in- 
stinct, is  seen  ever  pressing  onward 
tc  a  future  goal.  It  places  its  Messi- 
anic glory,  not  in  anything  which  it 
has  won,  but  in  the  advent  of  some 
golden  hour  which  is  yet  to  be.  But 
in  China  we  are  confronted  by  a  spec- 
tacle in  every  respect  the  reverse  of 
these.  We  see  a  religion  whose  root 
is  in  the  past,  and  whose  essence  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  resisted  the  influence 
of  progress.  Nor  is  this  an  accident 
or  a  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  mind; 
its  religious  conception  is  but  the 
shadow  of  its  national  life. 
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It  has  worked  out  in  history  that 
image  of  changelessness  which  it  has 
conceived  in  faith.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  life  it  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  petrifaction.  In  arts,  in  manners, 
in  the  physical  features  of  its  inhab- 
itants, in  mental  and  moral  portrait- 
ure, in  language,  and  in  religion, 
China  has  been  of  all  lands  the  most 
untouched  by  time.  It  has  resisted 
alike  the  inroads  of  matter  and  of 
mind.  Like  other  countries,  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  incursions  and 
the  conquests  of  barbarians ;  but  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  other  countries  it 
has  assimilated  its  conquerors  to  its  own 
civilization.  It  has  been  subjected  to 
spiritual  invasions ;  foreign  religions, 
like  foreign  tribes,  have  tried  to  settle 
on  its  soil.  But  here,  too,  the  result 
has  been  the  same ;  the  old  Confu- 
cian faith  has  not  forbidden  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new,  but  it  has  gradually 
succeeded  in  drawing  it  nearer  to  it- 
self. The  system  of  Lao-tse  is  the  re- 
sult of  foreign  influence,  and  the  creed 
called  Chinese  Buddhism  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Indian  missionary.  Yet 
the  system  of  Lao-tse  has  lost  its  hold 
on  the  community,  and  the  adherents 
of  Chinese  Buddhism  are  hardly  dis 
tinguishable  from  the  followers  of 
Confucius.  A  civilization  which  has 
thus  been  able  not  only  to  resist  new 
temporal  influences,  but  eventually  to 
appropriate  these  influences  to  itself, 
most  certainly  presents  a  spectacle  of 
conservatism  which  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Nor  in  estimating  the  force  of  this 
tendency  should  we  overlook  the  vast 
antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Without  giving  any  credence  to  its 
own  claims  on  this  subject,  there  re- 
mains abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  civilization  thus  stereotyped 
has  been  stereotyped  for  ages.  We 
regard  the  civilization  of  Athens,  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Rome,  as  representing 
the  culture  of  an  ancient  world, 
but  compared  to  the  culture  of 
China,  the  institutions  of  Athens, 
of  Sparta,  and  of  Rome  are 
but  of  yesterday.  Before  Alexander 
had  set  forth  on  his  career  of  conquest 
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— before  Plato  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  his  divine  republic — before  Buddha 
had  proclaimed  the  existence  of  his 
heavenly  Nirvana — before  the  myth- 
ical Romulus  had  founded  the  walls 
of  the  future  Western  empire — before 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  had  partially 
realized  the  temporal  hopes  of  the 
Jewish  nation — there  existed  an  em- 
pire corresponding  in  many  respects 
to  the  medievalism  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope, and  already  possessed  of  insti- 
tutions which  could  only  have  been 
the  result  of  a  Jong  course  of  devel- 
opment. It  had  its  books  of  cosmol- 
ogy, its  books  of  history,  its  books  ox 
poetry,  and  its  books  of  ritual.  It  had 
its  astronomy  and  its  music.  It  had 
its  arts  and  its  amenities  of  social  life, 
its  feasts  and  its  dancing.  It  had  i  s 
commerce  and  its  products  of  indus- 
try; its  porcelain  cups  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  It  had 
a  fully  developed  and  organized  feu- 
dalism, containing  the  gradations  cor- 
responding to  duke,  marquis,  earl, 
count  and  baron.  It  had  an  emperor 
who  at  the  same  time  was  pope,  and 
who  officially  could  do  no  wrong — 
who  was  the  focus  of  a  universal 
power,  and  was  therefore  the  symbol 
and  representative  of  the  life  divine. 
Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
if  a  scholastic  of  the  thirteenth  Chris- 
tian century  could  have  fallen  asleep, 
and  been  transported  back  over  two 
thousand  years,  he  would  have  been 
startled  by  the  resemblance  which  the 
institutions  of  that  early  age  would 
have  presented  to  his  own,  and  would 
probably  have  been  forced  to  admit 
that  in  many  important  respects  the 
pre-eminence  of  civilization  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  old  Chinese  empire. 

It  may  be  said,  What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  subject1?  We  answer, 
It  is  the  subject  itself.  That  which 
seems  an  irrelevant  introduction  is 
here  no  introduction  at  all.  For  it  so 
happens  that  this  Chinese  empire, 
with  its  feudal  ranks  and  its  conserva- 
tive institutions,  is  itself  the  object  of 
Chinese  worship.  The  belief  in  mil- 
lenarianism  —  that  is  t©  say,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
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upon  earth— lias  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  found  some  place  in  the  reli- 
gious instinct.  The  vision  of  such  a 
kingdom  has  never  been  wholly  ab- 
sent from  the  lives  of  men.  It  glit- 
tered before  the  eyes  of  the  Parsee,  it 
shone  in  the  imagination  of  Plato,  it 
dominated  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  it 
sustained  the  heart  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian. China,  too,  had  her  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence. To  the  Parsee,  to  the  Platon- 
ist,  to  the  Jew,  and  to  the  Christian, 
the  heavenly  kingdom  was  something 
still  to  come ;  to  the  Chinaman  it  was 
something  which  had  already  come. 
The  Chinese  empire  reveals  to  him  the 
spectacle  of  a  completed  millenarian- 
ism — of  a  kingdom  which  exists  no 
longer  in  a  vision  of  the  future,  but 
in  the  actual  experience  of  the  passing 
hour.  He  believes  that  the  social 
system  in  which  he  lives  and  moves 
is  pervaded  by  a  mysterious  divine 
life,  which,  after  diffusing  itself 
through  the  different  ranks  and  gra- 
dations of  the  constitution,  finds  its 
consummation  and  its  climax  in  the 
life  and  reign  of  the  emperor. 

We  come  now  to  the  all-important 
question,  How  is  this  object  of  wor- 
ship to  be  served?  In  other  words, 
what  is  required  of  a  man  in  order  to 
constitute  him  a  citizen  of  this  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  earth?  The  an 
swer  to  this  question  is  the  rise  of 
that  great  teacher  who  has  bequeath- 
ed his  name  to  the  whole  state  reli- 
gion of  China.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  Confucius  stood  forth  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  Chinese  doctrine  —  stood 
forth  especially  as  the  exponent  of 
the  practical  problem,  "What  must 
we  do  to  be  saved?  "  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
remarked  that  "  great  men  have  short 
biographies,"  and  the  adage  in  the 
case  of  Confucius  is  abundantly  ful- 
filled. History  has  left  us  no  distinct 
portraiture  of  the  man :  his  life  as  we 
have  it  is  but  a  collection  of  fragmen- 
tary incidents,  unmarked  by  philo- 
sophical development,  and  unillumin- 
ated  by  historic  interest.  That  he 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Lu,  in  the 
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reign  of  the  Chow  dynasty;  that  at 
six  years  of  age  he  played  at  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices ;  that  at  fifteen 
his  mind  was  set  on  learning ;  that  at 
nineteen  he  was  married ;  that  at 
twenty- three  he  began  to  teach ;  that 
he  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  very  much 
unimpressed  by  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
that  his  life  was  spent  in  wandering 
from  court  to  court  Jn  the  hope  of 
obtaining  converts  to  his  ideal  plans 
of  government,  and  that  in  these  mis- 
sions he  was  oftener  unsuccessful  than 
victorious, — this  is  about  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  tradition  has  told 
us  of  the  man  whose  influence  has  be- 
come identified  with  the  religious  life 
of  the  Chinese  nation. 

But  the  interest  in  Confucius  con- 
sists to  us  in  the  fact  that  he  offered 
to  his  age  an  exposition  of  the  Chinese 
religion  which  has  been  accepted  by 
future  ages.  He  professed  to  answer 
the  question  by  what  means  a  man 
was  qualified  to  become  a  citizen  of 
that  heavenly  kingdom  which  had 
been  established  in  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. When  he  came  upon  the  scene, 
he  found  his  countrymen  already 
engaged  in  endeavoring  to  solve 
that  problem.  He  found  them  in- 
quiring into  the  nature  of  that  myste- 
rious life  which  they  believed  to 
be  diffused  throughout  the  empire. 
Some  held  it  to  be  the  mani- 
festation of  a  personal  God,*  some 
looked  upon  it  as  the  emanation  of 
an  impersonal  force  of  nature,  and 
some  saw  in  it  a  stream  of  beneficent 
life  poured  down  by  the  immortal 
spirits  of  their  ancestors.  Accord- 
ingly, there  was  everywhere  observed 
a  form  of  religious  worship.  There 
were  public  sacrifices ;  there  were  pri- 
vate prayers  addressed  either  to  the 
Supreme  Being  or  to  the  ancestral 
dead  ;  there  were  rituals  and  rules  for 
oheir  performance.  Confucius  stood 
forth  in  the  midst  of  this  old  world 
and  cried,  "  I  show  you  a  more  ex  eel - 


♦According  to  Dr.  Legge,  the  mono- 
theistic beliet  preceded  all  the  others. 
— Religion  of  China,  p.  16. 
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lent  way!"  He  did  not,  indeed,  tell 
his  countrymen  that  theirs  was  a  bad 
way ;  he  was  far  too  wise  and  politic 
for  that.  He  did  not  tell  them  that 
their  worship  of  a  supramundane 
Goc*  was  a  delusion,  their  belief  in 
immortality  a  dream,  and  their  ob- 
servance of  a  sacrifice  a  waste  of 
time.*  What  he  did  say  was  this  : 
"  There  are  things  above  the  power 
of  human  comprehension,  beyond  the 
grasp  of  human  intelligence ;  follow 
those  things  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  that  intelligence.  You  can- 
not figure  to  yourself  the  nature  of 
God,  you  cannot  certainly  know  that 
there  is  any  point  of  contact  between 
His  nature  and  yours  ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  knowledge,  the  efficacy 
of  your  prayers  and  .of  your  sacri- 
fices must  ever  be  an  open  question. 
But  there  is  a  region  lying  at  the  door 
which  he  who  will  may  enter,  and 
which  is  itself  the  entrance  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom — a  region  within 
the  reach  of  the  most  humble  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  capable  of  being 
trodden  by  the  simplest  minds.  That 
region  is  the  world  of  duty ;  this  is 
the  door  by  which  a  man  must  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What  you 
have  called  in  the  past  the  observance 
of  religion,  is  in  reality  but  an  exer- 
cise of  imagination:  it  may  repre- 
sent a  truth,  or  it  may  not — we  can- 
not tell.  But  morality,  the  doing  of 
that  which  is  right,  the  performance 
of  the  plain  and  practical  duties  of 
the  day  and  hour — this  is  a  road  which 
is  open  to  every  man,  and  which  will 
lead  every  man  that  follows  it  to  the 
highest  goal." 

Such,  in  brief  compass,  was  the 
oreed  of  Confucius — the  substitution 
of  a  morality  for  a  theology,  f  It 
will  be  seen  how  near  it  approaches 
to  the  agnosticism  and  the  postivism 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  does 
not  deny  the  facts  of  theology ;  it  de- 
nies that  they  are  susceptible  either 


*  He  made  no  innovation  on  the  exist- 
ing ritual. 

f  We  have  here  followed  the  common 
?iew  in  preierence  to  that  ot  Dr.  Legge. 
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of  affirmation  or  of  negation.  It  re- 
gards them  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  experience,  and  therefore  as 
no  fit  subject  for  the  contemplation  of 
man  ;  and  it  proposes  to  put  in  their 
room  those  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
life  which  are  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  moral  sphere.  What,  then, 
was  the  nature  of  that  morality  which 
Confucius  proclaimed  as  the  eubsti 
tute  for  theology?  As  we  examine 
his  system,  there  is  one  thing  which 
strikes  us  pre-eminently :  it  is  essen- 
tially a  morality  for  this  world.  It 
is  built  upon  the  notion  that  the  ex- 
isting frame-work  of  Chinese  society 
is  destined  to  be  a  permanent  thing ; 
if  that  frame-work  were  shattered, 
the  morality  would  disappear.  This 
moral  code  is  really  a  system  of  po- 
litical economy  which  regulates  the 
mutual  moral  duties  of  employer  and 
employed,  and  prescribes  who  are  to 
reign  and  who  are  to  serve.  It  is  an 
instrument  for  regulating  the  govern- 
mental relations  of  society.  These 
relations,  according  to  Confucius,  are 
four — ruler  and  servant,  father  ami 
son,  husband  and  wife,  elder  brother 
and  younger.  The  ruler,  the  father, 
the  husband,  and  the  elder  brother 
represent  the  class  of  the  employers  ; 
the  servant,  the  son,  the  wife,  and  the 
younger  brother  represent  the  order 
of  the  employed;  the  duty  of  the 
former  is  to  reign,  the  office  of  the 
latter  is  to  obey.  Yet  Confucius 
would  demand  from  each  something 
more  than  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  obedience  on  the  other ;  he  would 
ask  from  the  former,  benevolence ; 
and  from  the  latter,  sincerity.  Ke 
felt  that  in  order  to  consecrate  the 
light  of  sovereignty  in  the  state,  and 
of  parental  authority  in  the  house- 
hold, it  was  necessary  that  sovereigns 
and  parents  should  themselves  be  good 
men.  Authority,  to  be  made  perma- 
nent, must  be  sanctified  by  the  virtue 
with  which  it  was  exercised?  obedi- 
ence, to  be  made  noble,  must  be  hal- 
lowed by  the  freedom  with  which  it 
was  accepted,  and  the  loyalty  of  that 
devotion  with  which  it  was  habitually 
maintained. 
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In  addition,  however,  to  these  gov- 
ernmental relations  of  ruler,  father, 
husband,  and  elder  brother,  there  was 
recognized  by  Confucius  another  re- 
lation which  was  not  governmental, 
but  social — that  of  the  friend.  It  is 
when  it  touches  this  sphere  when  the 
morality  of  Confucius  seems  for  a 
moment  to  burst  its  national  bounda- 
ries and  transcend  its  natural  limita- 
tions; the  element  of  subordination 
appears  to  melt  away,  and  the  sage  of 
China  seems  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  an  eternal  and  absolute 
morality  which  is  designed  not  sim- 
ply for  employer  and  employed,  but 
for  man  in  his  intercourse  with  man. 
For  it  is  when  Confucius  comes  to 
deal  with  the  relation  between  friend 
and  friend  that  he  strikes  out  that  re- 
markable principle  which  our  Gospels 
have  made  familiar  to  every  Chris- 
tian, and  which  has  come  down  to  us 
by  the  name  of  the  golden  rule, 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  not  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,  do  not  ye 
unto  them."  That  Confucius  is  the 
auihor  of  this  precept  is  undisputed, 
and  therefore  it  is  indisputable  that 
Christianity  has  incorporated  an  arti- 
cle of  Chinese  morality.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  some  as  if  this  were  to  the 
disparagement  of  Christianity — as  if 
the  originality  of  its  Divine  Founder 
were  impaired  by  consenting  to  bor- 
row a  precept  from  a  heathen  source. 
But  in  what  sense  does  Christianity 
set  up  the  claim  to  moral  originality  ? 
When  we  speak  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  as  having  introduced  into  the 
world  a  purer  life  and  surer  guide  to 
conduct,  what  do  we  mean?  Do  we 
intend  to  suggest  that  Christianity 
has  for  the  hrst  time  revealed  to  the 
world  the  existence  of  a  oet  of  self- 
sacrificing  precepts — that  here  for  the 
first  time  man  has  learned  that  he 
ought  to  be  meek,  merciful,  humble, 
forgiving,  sorrowful  for  sin,  peacea- 
ble, and  pure  in  heart?  The  proof  of 
such  a  statement  would  destroy  Chris- 
tianity itself,  for  an  absolutely  origi- 
nal code  of  precepts  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  foreign  language.  The 
glory  of  Christian  morality  is  that  it 
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is  not  original — that  its  words  appe*] 
to  something  which  already  exists 
with  hi  the  human  heart,  and  on  tha* 
account  hav  meaning  to  the  human 
ear :  no  new  revelation  can  be  made 
except  through  the  medium  of  an  old 
one.  When  we  attribute  originality 
to  tne  ethics  of  the  Gospel,  wo  do  so 
on  the  ground,  not  that  it  has  given 
new  precepts,  but  that  it  has  given  ns 
a  new  impulse  to  obey  the  moral  in- 
stincts of  the  soul.  Christianity  it- 
self claims  on  the  held  of  morals  this 
originality  and  this  alone— "A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  onother."  It  claims  to 
have  set  up  in  the  world  an  ideal  of 
moral  beauty  which  is  fitted  so  to 
captivate  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of 
men  as  to  make  it  no  longer  necessary 
to  lay  down  moral  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  life ;  love  ha^  taken  the  place 
of  law,  and  that  which  in  the  old  dis- 
pensation was  at  best  but  a  golden 
rule,  has  become,  through  the  power 
of  love,  a  golden  necessity. 

Now  the  Chinaman  has  no  moral 
ideal.  His  morality  is  not  actuated 
by  admiration  for  any  human  type  of 
moral  excellence.  It  has  not  even  that 
ideal  admiration  of  womanhood  which 
tended  so  powerally  to  inspire  to  a 
life  of  sacrifice  the  best  minds  of 
medieval  Europe.  Accordingly,  as 
he  is  unable  to  point  to  an  ideal,  the 
Chinaman  is  forced  to  legislate ;  he 
must  teach  morality  by  rule.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  by  rule  he  may 
teach  a  man  to  perform  those  very 
precepts  which  Christianity  reaches 
by  love.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, that  one  who  has  no  music  in 
his  soul  may  perform  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic with  the  most  rigid  exactness; 
he  has  only  to  learn  mechanically  the 
order  and  the  value  of  the  different 
notes,  stops,  and  intervals,  which, 
when  completed,  constitute  the  har- 
mony. But  it  we  could  imagine  a 
perfectly  tuned  ear — an  ear  suscepti- 
ble of  the  most  subtle  musical  influ- 
ences— we  should  reach  a  conception 
precisely  the  opposite  of  this.  Such 
an  ear  would  not  need  to  learn  the 
notes  at  all :  it  could  improvise  thena; 
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could  pour  them  forth  spontaneously 
and  extemporaneously ;  could  con- 
ceive in  a  few  moments  that  com- 
pleted whole  which  the  unmusical 
man  has  reached  only  after  the  labor 
of  many  days.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  position  which*Christianity  claims 
in  the  moral  world.  It  professes  to 
teaoh  morality,  not  by  telling  men  to 
strike  particular  notes  of  duty,  but 
by  giving  them  an  ear  for  moral  har- 
mony which  will  enable  them  to 
choose  their  own  notes.  It  lays  down 
no  code  of  detailed  precepts ;  it  rather 
seeks  to  impregnate  the  mind  of  its 
disoiples  with  one  great  principle  of 
love,  which,  if  fully  and  clearly  ap- 
prehended, must  embrace  in  itself  aH 
precepts.  It  abolishes  the  law  of  or- 
dinances contained  in  commandments ; 
but  it  only  abolishes  them  as  the  one 
blaze  of  sunshine  abolishes  the  many 
lights  of  the  solar  planets— it  takes 
up  the  separate  rules  into  the  one  law 
of  love. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  to  such 
a  view  as  this  the  moral  system  of 
Confucius  presents  the  greatest  of 
possible  contrasts — a  contrast  whioh 
would  remain  equally  great  even 
though  every  precept  of  his  morality 
had  been  identical  with  that  of  the 
Christian  founder.  For  it  is  plain 
that  even  that  golden  rule,  in  which 
he  seems  most  closely  to  touch  Chris- 
tianity, has  with  him  a  totally  differ- 
ent significance,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  a.  rule.  It  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  in  uttering  this  precept  Con- 
fucius really  rose  above  his  usual 
governmental  theory — really  meant 
to  suggest  more  than  a  law  for  the 
well-being  of  the  state.  The  thought 
in  his  mind  was  probably  this  :  If  you 
do  evil  to  others,  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  retaliate  on  yourselves  the 
same  form  of  evil ;  for,  revenge  in 
kind  of  injury  is  an  instinct  of  hu- 
manity. Such  retaliations  can  end  in 
nothing  but  political  anarchy  ;  avoid 
them  for  the  sake  of  -good  govern- 
ment, and  in  order  to  avoid  them 
nun  that  which  may  cause  them.  If, 
at  any  time  you  are  tempted  to  inflict 
injury  upon  your  neighbor,  remember 


that  he  will  retaliate  with  the  like  in- 
jury upon  yourself.  Respect  the 
peace  of  society— respect  the  balance 
of  power— respect  that  system  of  so- 
cial equilibrium  which*  has  made,  the 
preservation  of  one  man's  interests 
depend  on  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  another. 

Reverting  now  to  the  general  char- 
acteristic of  Confucianism — its  at- 
tempt to  substitute  a  morality  for  a 
theology — we  have  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
lecture,  What  has  been  the  cause  of 
its  success  ?  We  may  first  inquire 
negatively,  What  has  not  been  the 
cause?  For  one  thing,  it  is  plain 
that  the  system  of  Confucius  derived 
no  aid  from  the  sympathy  of  contem- 
poraneous history.  The  spirit  of 
China  in  the  days  of  Confucius  was 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  general. 
Side  by  side  with  him  on  the  canvas 
of  religious  history  there  stand  out 
two  other  prominent  figures,  both 
leaders  of  the  thoughts  of  men  :  the 
one  contemporaneous  in  time — the 
other  nearly  so  ;  the  one  representing 
the  dawning  West — the  other  sym- 
bolizing the  fading  East ;  the  one 
Pythagoras — th  »  other  Buddha.  Yet 
neither  of  these  figures  has  any  affin- 
ity with  Confucius.  Pythagoias  has 
certain  speculations  which  present 
analogies  to  theoldei  books  of  China, 
but  to  the  Chinese  age  himself  he 
presents  a  contrast.  Pythagoras  was 
a  philosopher ;  Conf u  jius  was  a  mor- 
alist. Pythagoras  w  as  a  mystic ; 
Confucius  was  a  realist.  Pythagoras 
was  an  ascetic  ;  Confucius  was  a  mau 
of  the  world.  Pythagoras  would 
have  admitted  women  to  the  higher 
education  ;  Confucius  made  no  effort 
to  lift  woman  from  her  Eastern  abase- 
ment. 

Between  Confucius  and  Buddha  th© 
outward  features  of  dissimilarity  are 
less  marked  ;  there  are  external  points 
in  which  they  agree.  Both  were  of 
ligh  origin,  yet  both  in  their  actual 
circumstances  were  poor.  Both  were 
born  into  the  Eastern  world  at  a  time 
when  the  Eastern  world  was  in  pro- 
cess of  decay,    Both  attempted  th* 
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salvation  of  their  age  by  the  promul- 
gation of  a  code  of  morals ;  but  here 
the  similarity  ended.  Their  ideas  of 
human  salvation  were  not  only  differ- 
ent,  but  opposite.  Buddha  held  this 
earthly  existence  to  be  so  bad,  that 
the  only  happiness  for  man  was  the 
hope  of  death,  and  he  therefore  taught 
a  morality  that  would  prepare  for 
death  ;*  Confucius  held  the  present 
world,  as  represented  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  to  be  the  best  possible  world 
• — the  very  kingdom  of  heaven -  -and 
therefore  he  taught  a  morality  which 
might  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpet- 
uate the  things  that  are  seen  and 
temporal.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
Confucius  was  not  indebted  for  his 
success  to  the  spirit  of  contemporane- 
ous history;  his  great  religious  con- 
temporaries moved  on  different  lines 
from  him,  and  in  the  elaboration  of 
his  plan  of  d  vine  government  he  had 
to  work  out  the  problem  alone. 

Nor  yet  can  it  be  said  that  the 
mind  of  China  was  attracted  to  the 
moral  system  of  Confucius  by  any 
marvellous  power  exerted  by  his  own 
personality.  Most,  religions  have 
taken  their  rise  in  the  breast  of  some 
individual  man ;  very  few  religions 
have  had  an  individual  man  for  their 
object.  Of  these  few  Confucianism 
is  not  one.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  life  of  the  founder,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
dry  and  uninteresting  ;  and  we  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  within  its  own 
limits  it  was  a  failure.  Confucius 
achieved  little  while  he  lived ;  his 
hand  seemed  to  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 
It  was  whe.n  he  had  passed  away,  and 
when  he  lay  at  rest  by  the  banks  of 
the  Soo  River,  that  his  countrymen 
began  to  awake  to  the  perception  that 
there  was  something  in  his  teaching 
worth  cultivating  arid  worth  perpet  ' 
uating.  Even  then,  however,  it  was 
the  teaohing,  and  not  the  teacher,  that 
was  their  goal.  Christianity  is  the 
worship  of  Christ,  but  Confucianism 


*  It  consists  in  the  crucifixion  of  indi- 
ndual  or  sensuouB  desires. 


is  not  the  worship  of  Confucius  The 
Chinese  sage  is  revenced  on  account 
of  the  message  which  he  brought;  it 
was  the  message  alone  that  gave 
value  to  the  messenger.  The  personal 
greatness  of  the  teacher  cannot  ex- 
plain the  reception  of  his  teaching, 
for  it  is  only  by  reason  of  his  teaching 
that  he  is  reckoned  personally  great. 

If,  then,  neither  the  spirit  of  con- 
temporaneous history  nor  the  private 
character  of  Confucius  himself  can 
explain  the  wonderful  success  of  his 
mission,  there  is  only  one  remaining 
direction  to  which  we  can  look  for 
such  an  explanation ;  it  must  lie  in 
some  truth  of  the  doctrine.  No  form 
of  faith  could  exist  for  half  an  hour 
except  by  reason  of  the  truth  which  is 
in  it ;  but  less,  in  the  absence  of  such 
conditions,  could  it  persist  for  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  years.  The 
wide  and  long  prevalence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Confucius  is  alone  a  guarantee 
for  the  fact  that  to  the  world  which  it 
addressed  it  bore  some  healing  balm. 
We  have  said  that  the  system  of  Con- 
fucius was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  contemporaneous  history. 
We  shall  find,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
points  in  which  it  was  a  reaction  were 
precisely  the  points  in  which  it 
brought  healing ;  and  in  the  discovery 
of  these  we  shall  put  our  hand  upon 
the  causes  which  have  made  this 
prosaic  creed  so  permanent  and  so 
powerful. 

These  points  of  reaction,  we  think, 
were  two.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
fact  that  when  Confucius  appeared  in 
the  Eastern  world  he  addressed  a 
world  which  had  abandoned  itself  to 
speculative  dreams.  Not  only  the 
Brahmin,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Par- 
see,  but  even  the  Chinese  mind  itself 
had  become  immersed  in  speculation ; 
men  were  forgetting,  the  light  of  com- 
mon day  in  the  search  for  that  trans- 
cendental light  which  never  shone  on 
sea  or  land.  On  such  a  world  the 
message  of  Confucius  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt, but  it  was  a  thunderbolt 
fraught  with  sanitary  influences.  To 
an  age  immersed  in  transcendentalism 
there  was  health  in  the  message,  "  I)q 
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the  will,  and  ye  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine."  There  was  health  in  the 
recall  to  the  practical  duties  of  life  of 
men  who  had  forgotten  that  life  had 
any  duties  or  that  practice  had  any 
sphere.  With  singular  felicity  .s  this 
illustrated  by  the  answer  which  Con- 
fucius himself  gave  to  those  desirous 
to  hear  his  testimony  on  the  subject 
of  immortality.  When  he  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  there  was  any  ef- 
ficiency in  the  practice  of  offering  up 
sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of  the  ances- 
tral dead,  his  reply  was  to  this  effect, 
If  you  have  not  yet  recognized  your 
relationship  to  the  souls  of  the  living, 
how  can  you  discover  your  relation- 
ship to  the  spirits  of  the  departed? 
One  almost  seems  to  hear  an  antici- 
pative  echo  of  the  Christian  senti- 
ment, "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  We 
cannot  doubt  that  to  men  whose 
studies  on  the  subject  of  immortality 
had  been  limited  to  speculations  on 
the  abstract  nature  of  the  soul,  the 
words  of  Confucius  must  have  come 
with  a  message  of  power.  For  is  it 
not  true  that,  whether  he  meant  it  or 
not,  he  really  pointed  out  to  his  day 
and  generation  the  only  road  for 
reaching  a  rational  conviction  of  im- 
mortality? The  mind  which  specu- 
lates on  the  character  of  its  own  es- 
sence will  inevitably  wander  in  the 
mazes  of  uncertainty,  but  in  the 
world  of  moral  action  it  will  proba- 
bly regain  its  trust.  The  best  evi- 
dence for  the  soul's  immortality  is  a 
perception  of  the  soul's  beauty,  and 
the  highest  perception  of  the  soul's 
beauty,  is  that  which  arises  from- the 
experience  of  a  noble  life.  The  man 
who  lives  for  his  brother  man,  who 
recognizes  that  he  has  a  relationship 
to  every  soul  whose  duties  he  must 
fulfill,  is  finding  himself  in  the  very 
act  of  losing  himself,  and  is  reach- 
ing the  evidence  of  his  immortality 
through  the  very  process  of  sacrifi- 
cial death.  That  Confucius  saw  the 
full  force  of  this  principle  we  do  not 
believe,  but  his  teaching  was  on  the 
tines  of  morality  which  was  bound  to 
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issue  in  its  revelation.  He  pointed 
his  countrymen  to  a  moral  instead  of 
an  intellectual  pathway  for  reach- 
ing the  knowledge  of  transcendental 
things.  Viewed  in  this  aspect  he  was 
to  his  own  age  very  much  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  to  the  generation  which 
first  beheld  him ;  indeed  we  have  al- 
ways been  impressed  with  a  strong 
parallel  between  them.  Both  had  a 
reverence  for  the  manifestation  of 
force  or  power.  Both  sought  to  rec- 
ognize that  power  in  union  with  vir- 
tue and  moral  aspiration.  Both  pro- 
claimed the  highest  province  of  man 
— nay,  the  only  available  province  for 
man — to  be  the  pursuit  of  that  virtue 
and  the  exhibition  of  that  moral  as- 
piration. Both  in  some  sense  were 
impelled  to  utter  their  call  to  duty  by 
the  contrary  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  Carlyie  ap- 
peared in  an  age  in  which 
speculation  had  taken  the  place 
of  practice — in  which  the  search  for 
the  absolute  and  the  transcendental 
had  obscured  the  vision  of  life  and 
its  moral  claims.  Confucius  appeared 
in  an  age  when  men  were  impressed 
with  the  nothingness  of  finite  things, 
and  were  struggling  to  fix  their  gaze 
upon  that  which  resembled  nothing 
in  the  heavens  or  the  earth,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  Both,  there- 
fore, in  some  measure,  derived  their 
force  from  their  reactionary  charac- 
ter. Their  call  to  duty  was  a  fresh 
sound  to  a  world  that  had  been  listen- 
ing only  to  monotonous  strains  of 
speculation  which  had  issued  in  no 
end.  They  reminded  man  that  there 
was  a  side  of  his  nature  which  he  was 
neglecting,  and  precisely  that  side  of 
his  nature  which  was  likely  to  lead 
him  to  the  highest  goal.  They  told 
him  that  if  ever  he  should  attain  to 
any  sense  of  the  infinite  and  absolute, 
it  would  not  be  through  the  limita- 
tions of  the  human  intellect,  but 
through  the  practice  of  that  eternal 
and  immutable  morality  which  gives 
to  the  soul  the  highest  image  of  its 
own  eternity  and  its  own  immutabil- 
ity 

But  there  was  a  second  point  in 
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which  the  system  of  Confucius  was  a 
reaction  against  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  it  brought 
health  to  his  age.  The  world  in  which 
Confucious  lived  was  not  only  a  world 
of  speculation ;  it  was  a  scene  of  pes- 
simism— that  is  to  say, of  despair.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  men  of  his  day  believed 
that  in  the  present  system  of  things 
everything  was  as  bad  as  it  could 
be.  The  Brahmin  looked  upon  life  as 
an  illusion  ;  the  Buddhist  viewed  it  as 
a  curse  ;  the  Parsee  contemplated  it  as 
a  bitter  and  painful  struggle.  If  men 
cherished  hopes  of  a  hereafter,  it  was 
a  hereafter  from  which  were  to  be 
elimina»ed  all  those  elements  which 
constituted  it  here.  The  effect  of 
such  a  creed  was  manifest;  it  could 
only  result  in  the  neglect  of  the 
present  hour  ;  it  led  to  the  same  dis- 
regard of  practice  which  we  have  seen 
produced  by  the  tendency  to  specula- 
tion. If  the  present  world  and  the 
institutions  to  which  it  had  given  birth 
were  in  their  nature  evil — if  the  sys- 
tem of  earthly  things  was  incapable 
of  being  remedied  by  time  and  cul- 
ture— if  the  only  hope  for  humanity 
was  the  prospect  of  entering  at  death 
into  a  different  order  of  being,  from 
which  would  be  excluded  every 
thought  of  time  and  every  vestige  of 
human  culture, — the  inference  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  was  the  hopeless- 
ness of  all  action.  It  became  the 
paramount  duty  of  man  to  insist  on 
doing  nothing.  Everything  done  for 
this  world  was  but  a  link  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  evil ;  the  true  attitude  of 
an  earnest  soul  was  to  fold  the  hands 
in  prayer  and  wait  for  death,  the 
great  emancipator,  to  dissolve  the  old 
fabric  and  reconstruct  the  new. 

Into  this  world  of  pessimism  the 
creed  of  Confucius  fell  with  crushing 
power.  It  proclaimed  a  doct  ine  com 
paratively  new  to  Eastern  minds.  It 
told  them  that  the  chief  end  of  man 
was  not  merely,  or  even  mainly,  to 
prepare  for  a  future  world— that  the 
immediate  task  allotted  to  him  was 
the  beautifying  and  the  glorifying  of 
the  life  which  now  is.  It  told  them 
that  the  life  which  now  is  admits  of 
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being  beautified  and  glorified — that 
the  present  system  of  things,  so  far 
from  being  radically  bad,  contains  in 
its  root  the  germs  of  all  perfection 
and  the  sources  of  infinite  develop 
ment.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  in  proclaimining  this  doctrine, 
China  has  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  religious 
thought.  It  has  often  appeared  as  if 
she  had  no  place  in  the  science  of  reli- 
gion ;  her  name  is  generally  associated 
with  the  profession  of  atheism.  That 
she  has  rarely  raised  her  eyes  to  a  God 
above  the  world — that  she  has  seldom 
striven  to  contemplate  the  essential 
nature  of  the  divine  life — that  she  has 
studiously  refrained  from  considering 
the  possibility  of  any  order  of  being 
beyond  the  range  of  human  experi- 
ence and  human  faculties, — all  this  is 
true.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  an  order  in  the  world  as  well 
as  beyond  it,  and  that  the  tracing  of 
this  order  is  itself  a  mode  of  tracing 
the  life  of  God.  This  was  precisely 
the  point  which  the  religions  of  the 
East  did  forget.  No  man  would  ap- 
ply to  Brahminism  the  epithet  atheis- 
tic ;  we  should  mere  naturally  attach 
to  it  the  term,  God- intoxicated.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  all  its 
richness  of  religious  life,  Brahminism 
is  weak  in  the  very  point  in  which 
Confucianism  is  strong.  Brahminism 
sees  an  order  in  the  nature  of  the  di- 
vine life,  but  her  eye  is  riveted  on  the 
divine  life  above  the  world :  she  has 
no  real  sympathy  with  its  manifesta- 
tions in  time — for  time,  and  space, 
and  matter  are  to  her  but  illusions  of 
a  dream.  Buddhism  sees  a  kingdom 
of  rest ;  but  it  is  a  kingdom  outside 
the  world,  and  is  only  reached  by  de- 
struction of  the  human  powers  in 
death.  Parsism  worships  a  kingdom 
of  light,  and  therefore  recognizes  in 
the  divine  life  a  source  both  of  order 
and  of  joy  ;  but  even  here  the  order 
and  the  joy  are  things  above  the 
world.  The  kingdom  of  light  exists 
in  the  heavens  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  es- 
tablished on  the  earth,  for  its  reign  on 
earth  is  disputed  by  another  empire — 
the  kingdom   of    disorder   and  o£ 
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rlarknei.8.  Thus  all  along  the  line  I 
of  .Eastern  faiths  we  are  con f re  ntelj 
by  the  tendency  to  look  for  divine  liar-  j 
inony  in  things  beyond  the  world,  and 
to  seethe  light  of  God  in  regions  which 
transcend  the  seen  and  temporal  But 
China  comes  forward  with  a  fresh  and 
reactionary  contribution  ;  it  proclaims 
the  thought  that  there  is  a  moral  order 
in  the  world.  It  declares  that  it  is 
needless  to  look  so  far  away  for  an 
exhibition  of  divine  harmony — that 
this  earth  is  itself  a  harmony.  It  tells 
the  Indian  that  in  all  his  search  for 
divine  order  he  has  failed  to  seek  it  in 
the  one  spot  where  where  it  must  be 
found — the  commonplace  morality  of 
daily  life.  It  says  that,  by  pursuing 
the  plain  and  practical  duties  of  the 
hour,  man  can  actually  make  this 
world  itself  the  kingdom  of  God — 
that  the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  some  transcendental, 
timeless  sphere,  but  in  the  completed 
result  of  those  seemingly  trivial  acts 
which  make  up  the  moral  history  of 
+he  individual  human  soul.  In  utter- 
mg  that  voice,  China  called  men  out 
i)f  despair,  and  pointed  them  to  action. 
It  told  them  that  there  was  hope  in 
action ;  that  the  world  which  they 
deemed  an  illusion  was  in  truth  a 
great  reality,  and  that  it  was  capable 
of  being  perfected  by  the  efforts  of 
that  very  finite  life  which  had  seemed 
to  them  the  enemy  of  all  perfection. 
Can  it  surprise  us  that  in  proclaiming 
this  creed  of  hope  for  the  present 
world,  the  doctrine  of  Confucius 
should  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
world — should  have  been  welcomed 
even  by  the  faiths  of  pessimism  ?  M  n 
who  take  a  gloomy  view  of  life  would 
at  any  time  rather  be  found  wrong 
than  right  in  their  calculations.  Their 
wish  invariably  points  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  their  thought,  and  they 
are  ready  to  accept  any  system  that 
promises  to  reveal  what  they  despair- 
ingly desire  to, see.  Accordingly,  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius  has  been  power- 
ful beyond  its  natural  boundaries ;  it 
has  influenced  not  only  China,  but 
India.  It  has  come  into  contact  with 
Buddhism.  * nd  it  has  affected  Budd- 


hism with  its  own  spirit — has  induoed 

it  to  exchange  its  timeless  paradise  of 
Nirvana  for  the  hope  of  a  material 
heaven,  beautified  with  earthly  forms 
and  glorified  with  earthly  prospects. 
The  Buddhist  on  the  soil  of  China  is-: 
willing  to  see  life  perpetuated  in 
eternity,  because  he  has  received  from' 
his  contact  with  Confucianism  the 
hope  which  has  made  life  an  object  of 
desire. 

We  arrive,  then<  at  this  conclusion: 
The  doctrine  of  Confucius  owes  its 
success  to  the  fact  that  it  has  made  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  nat- 
ural religion.  It  gave  to  the  faiths 
of  the  East  an  element  which  was 
dsstinctive  and  new.  Each  had  been 
contributing  its  quota.  The  Brah- 
min recognized  the  presence  of  a  di- 
vine life  above  the  world.  The 
Buddhist  was  impressed  with  the 
conviction  of  human  nothingness  and 
human  impotence.  The  Parsee  felt 
the  power  of  the  moral  disorder  in 
the  soul,  and  emphasized  that  sense 
of  sin  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
highest  religious  feeling.  But  it  was 
the  province  of  China,  without  deny- 
ing these  aspects,  to  present  a  neg- 
lected side  of  the  picture  —  a  por- 
traiture of  man's  potential  greatness. ' 
It  held  up  the  vision  of  an  infinite  in 
the  finite — the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  perfected  society,  the  or 
ganization  of  a  divine  order  out  01 
the  elements  of  time.  It  pointed  t< 
the  prospect  of  a  paradise  below — U 
the  advent  of  a  pure  civil  government 
—to  the  possibii  ity  of  a  reign  whose  law 
would  be  universal  blessing;  and  in 
the  suggestion  of  that  hope  it  supplied 
the  one  feature  which  was  lacking  to 
give  the  religions  of  the  East  a  power 
over  the  present  life. 

There  is,  however,  one  thought 
which  must  forcibly  impress  the  mod- 
ern mind  looking  back  upon  the 
creed  of  Confucius  through  t,he  vista 
of  two  millenniums:  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  empire  herself  has  not 
realized  her  own  vision  of  optimism. 
That  empire  which  professed  to  be 
the  very  source  of  human  develop* 
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ment,  has  been  left  far  behind  by  the 
stream  of  human  civilization.  Is 
there  any  hope  that  part  of  her  vision 
may  yet  be  realized — that  she  herself 
may  become  sharer  in  the  culture  of 
the  West?  Were  we  treating  of  any 
other  religion,  a  question  so  secular 
would  be  irrelevant;  but  in  this  reli 
gion  the  secular  is  the  sacred,  and 
the  question  becomes  pertinent.  Mr. 
Draper,  in  his  "  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Europe,"  has  given  it  a  nega- 
tive answer.  He  holds  that  the  East 
has  reached  its  period  of  old  age,  and 
is  sinking  into  inevitable  death.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Chinese  empire  there  are 
grounds  at  least  for  suspending 
such  a  judgment.  That  she  has  re- 
mained stagnant  for  centuries  is  true; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  stagnancy 
has  in  large  measure  been  the  result 
of  an  external  cause.  For  long  cen- 
turies she  has  shut  her  gates  against 
the  ingress  of  Western  civilization, 
lest  the  influx  of  modern  views  should 
corrupt  her  ancient  institutions.  The 
question  is,  Was  her  fear  well  found- 
ed? Had  she  opened  her  gates  to 
the  West,  would  she  indeed  have 
been  influenced  by  the  breath  of  the 
new  atmosphere?  Now  that  she  is  be- 
ginning to  open  them,  is  there  a  hope 
that  she  shall  be  influenced?  We 
have  seen  that  this  nation,  with  all 
her  conservatism,  has  been  surpris- 
ingly assimilative.  We  have  seen  how, 
in  ancient  times,  she  appropriated  to 
herself  every  foreign  influence  that 
touched  her  shores;  and  we  can  point 
in  comparatively  modern  times  to  a 
manifestation  of  the  same  plastic  pow- 
er. In  that  great  outburst  of  missionary 
zeal  which  in  the  Catholic  Church 
followed  the  age  of  the  Reformation, 
nowhere  did  the  Jesuits  experience 
such  success  as  in  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  reason  of  their  success  was  the 
'eal  or  fancied  parallel  which  that 
empire  perceived  between  their  teach- 
ing and  the  statements  of  her  own 
sacred  writings.  The  success  indeed 
«fas  short-lived,  and  the  movement 
faded;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  dis- 
xwer  the  cause  of  its  failure.  The 
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Jesuits  contented  themselves  with 
trying  to  reach  a  theological  paradel ; 
in  other  words,  they  strove  to  estab- 
lish a  European  contat  with  that 
which,  on  any  view  of  the  question,  is 
the  least  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Chinese  religion.  In  the  sacred  books 
of  China  there  are  passages  which 
favor  monotheism;  there  are  passages 
which  favor  polytheism ;  and  there 
are  passages  which  favor  nature  wor- 
ship :  there,  as  everywhere  else,  indi- 
vidual men  have  speculated  in  differ^ 
ent  ways.  But  since  the  days  of 
Confucious  the  speculative  element 
has  declined,  and  the  Chinese  mind 
has  sought  truth  almost  exclusively 
by  the  path  of  morals.  If,  then,  mod- 
ern Europe  would  influence  this  an- 
cient empire,  it  must  seek  to  do  so 
through  its  own  distinctive  sphere — 
the  sphere  of  morality.  And  unques- 
tionably modern  Europe  has  here  a 
stronghold  of  which  medieval  Europe 
was  oblivious.  It  may  be  questioned, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Legge's  high 
authority,*  whether  there  is  any  real 
parallel  between  the  God  of  Chinese 
speculation  and  the  God  proclaimed 
in  the  Bible  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of 
contact  between  the  morality  of  Con- 
fucius and  the  morality  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  relation  of  the 
Christian  code  to  the  Chinese  moral- 
ity is  the  relation  of  the  picture  to  its 
frame.  China  has  the  frame  of  mor- 
als, but  has  no  picture  to  place  within 
it ;  it  wants  an  ideal  to  give  beauty  to 
its  own  conception.  Christianity  can 
supply  that  ideal.  It  reveals  the  pre- 
cepts of  all  virtue  concentrated  in  a 
single  life.  It  unveils  the  vision  of  a 
kingdom  of  heaven,  having  all  the  or- 
der and  discipline  contemplated  by  the 
Chinese  Utopia;  but  unlike  that  Uto- 
pia, capable  of  being  realized  not 
merely  in  the  life  of  the  collective 
race,  but  within  the  limits  of  each  in- 
dividual soul.  In  union  with  such  a 
principle,  the  empire  of  China  would 
assuredly  revive.  The  units  would 
emerge  from  the  mass,  and  become 


*  Religion  of  China,  pp.  144-148 
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the  centres  of  new  power.  The  sacri- 
ficial virtues  of  life  would  take  the 
place  of  purely  utilitarian  motives. 
Woman  would  rise  into  her  position 
of  rightful  dignity,  and  with  her  would 
arise  the  elements  of  a  true  social  sys- 
tem, which  would  fill  with  the  arts 
of  peace  the  places  now  held  by  the 
forms  of  lethargy. 

For  it  is  worth  while  to  ask,  at  this 
stage,  What  is  the  great  practical  dif- 
ference between  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  system  of  China,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  system 
Christianity  ?  Both  are  professed  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  divine  kingdom 
in  the  world — to  perfect  the  life  and 
practice  of  a  visible  human  society. 
China  professes  to  have  accomplished 
her  aim ;  Christianity  only  claims  to 
be  on  the  road  to  its  accomplishment. 
Yet  it  is  manifest,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observation,  that  the  reli- 
gion which  claims  to  have  realized 
the  least,  has  been  incomparably  the 
greater  power.  Leaving  out  of  view 
all  theological  distinctions,  and  keep- 
ing our  eye  merely  on  the  sober  facts 
of  history,  no  man  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  Christian  kingdom  has  been 
strong  in  the  very  point  where  the 
Confucian  kingdom  has  proved  weak. 
That  point  is  human  individualism. 
The  history  of  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially the  history  of  great  men — the  rev- 
elation of  powerful  spiritual  person- 
alities, which  by  their  own  individual 
force  have  moulded  the  destinies  of 
their  respective  ages.  The  history  of 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  life 
of  a  collective  nation.  Everything 
moves  on  a  prodigious  scale.  We 
are  confronted  by  vast  periods 
of  time  ;  we  are  met  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  powerful  and 
protracted  dynasties  ;  but  we  miss 
the  originative  force  of  single  individ- 
ual lives.  The  man  is  absorbed  in 
the  state  ;  the  separate  personality  is 
lost  in  the  collective  whole.  One  nat- 
urally asks,  Why?  Is  it  that  the 
system  of  Confucius  has  omitted  to 
lay  stress  on  the  necessity  for  individ- 
ual development  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  leading  peculiarity  of  that  system 


is  its  intense  end  absorbing  effort  to 
stimulate  the  individual  man  with  a 
sense  of  his  potential  greatness.  The 
precepts  of  Confucius,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  are  pervaded  by  this 
spirit.  Take  the  few  following  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  whole  : — 

"  What  the  superior  man  seeks  is 
in  himself ;  what  the  small  man  seeks 
is  in  others." 

'  The  superior  man  is  dignified,  but' 
does  not  wrangle ;  social,  but  not  a 
partisan.  He  does  not  promote  a  man 
simply  because  of  his  words,  nor  does 
he  put  good  words  aside  because  of 
the  man." 

"  A  poor  man  who  does  not  flatter, 
and  a  rich  man  who  is  not  proud,  are 
passable  characters  ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  poor  who  yet  are  cheer 
ful,  and  the  rich  who  love  the  rules  of 
propriety." 

"  Extravagance  leads  to  insubordi- 
nation, and  parsimony  to  meanness. 
It  is  better  to  be  mean  than  insubordi- 
nate." 

"Aman  can  enlarge  his  princi- 
ples ;  principles  do  not  enlarge  the 
man." 

"The  cautious  seldom  err."* 
Throughout  these  precepts  there 
runs  one  thought — the  paramount  im- 
portance of  self -contemplation.  The 
problem  pervading  them  is  this,  How 
shall  the  individual  render  himself 
superior  to  other  individuals  ?  Each 
man's  motive  is  himself ;  his  stimulus 
is  the  contemplation  of  himself.  The 
goal  which  glitters  before  him  is  the 
prospect  of  his  own  superiority ;  the 
vision  which  lures  him  on  is  the  sight 
of  his  own  shadow.  He  has  mapped! 
out  for  himself  many  precepts,  w nosey 
observance  must  exalt  a  man;  but 
the  motive  underlying  all  is  the  hope 
of  exaltation. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  Christianity 
we  find  that  this  principle  of  self-con- 
templation is  conspicious  by  its  ab- 
sence. We  are  confronted  by  a  re- 
ligion whose  very  starting-point  and 
basis  is  the  idea  of  self-forgetfulness. 


*  Encyc.  Britann.  9th  ed.  vol.  ri.,  pp, 
2U. 
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and  which  demands  of  its  votaries  be- 
fore all  things  the  voluntary  surren- 
der of  their  wills.  As  we  look  deeper, 
we  are  met  by  a  paradox  more  start- 
ling still.  We  see  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  self  -  forgetf ulness 
grows,  the  power  of  the  individual  in- 
. creases  ;  that  just  as  a  man  loses  the 
thought  of  himself  does  he  becone  a 
centre  of  influence  to  other  men.  The 
history  of  the  Christian  life  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  world's  annals  is  es- 
sentially the  history  of  strength  in 
weakness,  of  personal  force  evoked  by 
forgetfulness  of  personality.  The 
men  who  come  to  the  front  in  these 
annals  are  precisely  the  men  who 
have  their  own  interest  in  the  back- 
ground. We  see  enthusiasts  kindling 
their  contemporaries  into  inspiration 
simply  because  they  have  lost  the  re- 
membrance of  themselves  in  devotion 
to  the  interest  of  others.  We  see 
martyrs  becoming  the  seed  of  the 
Church  by  the  very  force  of  that  love 
which  has  compelled  them  to  be  mar- 
tyrs, finding  their  life  by  the  act  of 
losing  it.  We  see  a  kingdom  which, 
by  the  admission  of  all  history,  has 
dominated  every  empire  of  the  civil- 
'\ze&  world  and  modified  every  de- 
partment of  its  civilization,  but  which 
has  attained  this  eminence,  not  by  the 
search  for  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  em- 
pire— which  has  conquered  by  stoop- 
ing, grown  rich  by  impoverishment, 
and  reached  the  summit  of  dominion 
by  ministration  to  the  wants  of  the 
humblest  human  soul.  The  least  has 
become  the  greatest  through  its  con 
sciousness  of  being  little  ;  the  ser 
vant  has  become  the  ruler  through  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  life  of  service ; 
the  crown  has  been  won  by  the  strug- 
gle for  the  cross. 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  solution,  and  the 
problem  of  the  two  empires  finds  its 
explanation.  The  solution,  indeed, 
is  given  by  Christianity  itself.  Chris- 
tianity has  revealed  to  the  world  that 
the  principle  of  all  success  is  self-for- 
getfulness,  and  that  the  only  road  to 
individual  greatness  is  the  banish- 
ment of  the  individual  from  his  own 
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thoughts.  It  has  taught  mankind 
that  to  make  self  the  aim  of  life  is  to 
prevent  the  development  of  self,  to 
dwarf  its  stature  and  to  thwart  its 
joy  ;  aftid  that  if  men  would  really 
attain  to  the  full  stature  and  joy  of 
personal  being,  they  must  do  so  by 
looking  out  from  themselves.  In  the 
light  of  that  principle  we  begin  to 
see  why  the  religion  of  Confucius  has 
fallen  short  of  triumph.  The  Chi- 
nese kingdom  of  heaven  has  failed  to 
win  the  suffrages  of  humanity  be- 
cause the  members  of  that  kingdom 
are  individually  weak ;  and  its  mem- 
bers are  individually  weak  just  be- 
cause they  are  individually  self-con- 
scious. The  paradise  of  China  is  not 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  it  is  as- 
suredly of  the  East,  Eastern;  it  is 
based  upon  the  pillars  of  power.  Its 
morality  is  a  means,  not  an  end  ;  its 
honesty  is  a  policy,  not  an  impulse. 
Its  goal  is  everywhere  the  physical, 
the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of 
place,  rank,  authority.  The  virtues 
required  for  such  a  goal  are  essen- 
tially the  active  and  masculine — pru- 
dence, calculation,  foresight,  concen- 
trated energy,  keenness  of  judgment, 
power  to  balance  consequences. 
There  is  little  room  for  the  sacrificial 
or  feminine  type — the  mercy  that  is 
long  suffering,  the  charity  that  thinketh 
no  evil,  the  love  that  endureth.  The 
Chinaman's  heart  is  not  hardened  but 
his  intellectual  standard  is  mistaken. 
He  has  mapped  out  for  himself  an 
Eastern  estimate  of  greatness  and  he 
has  ordered  his  life  to  suit  that  esti- 
mate. He  has  started  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  survival  of  the  strongest, 
and  he  has  selected  for  his  empire  the 
qualities  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
strongest,  but  he  has  made  a  mistake 
in  his  selection.  He  has  preferred 
the  virtues  of  active  enterprise  to  the 
virtues  of  passive  endurence,  and 
therefore  he  has  driven  out  the  femi- 
nine to  make  room  for  the  masculine 
type.  But  in  so  doing  he  has  rejec- 
ted the  most  abiding  of  all  forces,  the 
most  indomitable  of  all  influences. 
He  has  left  it  to  be  taken  up  by  a  re- 
ligion which,   through  its  exercise, 
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has  become  supreme,  and  which  is 
raising  through  its  power  that  heav- 
enly kingdom  which  China  failed  to 
build:  the  rejected  stone  of  China 
has  become  in  Christianity  the  head 
of  the  corner.  If  China  is  ever  to 
retrieve  herself,  it  must  be  by  going 
back  to  incorporate  this  neglected 
element.  If  she  is  ever  to  realize 
any  part  of  her  ancient  dream,  it 
must  be  in  union  with  that  sacrificial 
principle  which  Christianity  has 
made  her  own  ;  for  any  spiritual  em- 
pire other  foundation  can  no  man  lay. 
It  is  in  this  direction  alone  that  China 
can  be  radically  influenced  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  West.  No  mere  trans- 
planting of  institutions,  no  simple 
adoption  of  European  customs,  no 
bare  transition  from-  an  old  to  a  mod- 
ern regime  of  education,  can  perma- 
nently effect  the  cure.  It  is  a  spirit 
that  China  wants,  an  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  which  is  born  of  the  love  of 
man.  «In  Christianity  alone  has  that 
spirit  been  realized,  and  in  contact 
with  Christianity  alone  can  China 
hope  to  find  it.  If  a  kingdom  should 
await  her  in  the  future,  if  her  vision 
of  a  crown  should  be  fulfilled,  it  must 
be  a  kingdom  which  has  been  built 
on  the  service  of  humanity,  and  a 
crown  which  has  been  conquered 
through  the  power  of  sacrifice. 

Here,  however,  we  are  warned  by 
our  limits  that  we  must  bring  this  sub- 
ject to  a  close.  In  deference  to  these 
limits  we  have  studied  throughout  to 
avoid  all  minutiae.  We  have  passed 
by  everything  of  the  nature  of  detail. 
Our  main  endeavor  has  been  to  grasp 
and  to  exhibit  the  essence  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Confucius.  We  have  sought 
to  put  our  hand  upon  those  distinct- 
ive features  which  have  constituted 
this  religion  a  separate  faith,  and 
have  left  untouched  those  extraneous 
elements  which  it  holds  in  common 
with  other  faiths.  Perhaps  at  the 
close  of  this  study  the  thought  most 
powerfully  borne  in  upon  our  minds 
will  be  an  impression  of  the  modern 
in  the  ancient.  Perhaps  nowhere 
has  the  Asiatic  intellect  presented  so 
many  points  of  contact  to  the  Euro- 


pean mind  as  in  this  most  exclusive, 
most  conservative,  most  prosaic  of 
Eastern  religions.  Nowhere  has  the 
East  caught  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Western  sanguineness.  Nowhere  has 
Eastern  religion  come  so  near  to  the 
European  standpoint  of  bringing  sec- 
ular institutions  into  harmony  wTith 
religious  convictions.  Nowhere  has 
the  oriental  spirit  made  an  effort  so 
thoroughly  modern  to  embody  the 
worship  of  the  heart  in  the  acts 
and  duties  of  the  common  day.  In 
a  world  which  habitually  and  system- 
atically divorced  the  human  from  the 
divine,  in  an  age  which  regarded 
with  despair  all  manifestations  of  the 
seen  and  temporal,  in  a  community 
which  looked  upon  man's  chief  end  as 
a  life  of  asceticism  and  contempla- 
tion, the  religion  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire struck  out  a  path  of  novelty 
which  modern  life  has  made  a  path 
of  permanence.  It  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  divine  order  in 
mean  things,  in  little  things,  in  pro- 
saic things ;  that  the  drudgery  of 
daily  toil  has  something  to  do  with 
the  interests  of  universal  government, 
and  that  in  union  with  these  interests 
the  daily  toil  may  hope  for  its  reward. 
It  has  bequeathed  to  Europe  the  in- 
heritance of  a  thought  wrhich  alone 
would  make  Europe  its  perpetual 
debtor — the  belief  that  religion  has  a 
share  in  the  establishment  of  human 
civilization,  and  that  the  goal  of  a 
perfect  civilization  is  the  foundation 
of  a  kingdom  of  God.  China,  the 
most  seemingly  irreverent  of  all  na- 
tions, has  here  joined  hands  with 
Judea,  that  nation  which  of  all  others 
has  been  most  impressed  with  the 
personality  of  God.  Approaching 
the  subject  from  different  angles,  and 
looking  at  the  problem  with  a  con- 
trary bias,  they  have  arrived  in  one 
respect  at  the  same  goal.  They  have 
reached  that  thought  to  which  the 
continent  of  Asia  has  been  otherwise 
a  stranger,  that  there  is  a  sacred 
element  underlying  all  secular  phe- 
nomena, that  the  sphere  of  religion 
embraces  the  things  which  are  pres- 
ent as  well  as  the  things  which  are  to 
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come,  and  that  the  recognized  thrones 
and  dominions  of  this  world  are  as 
much  the  agencies  of  God  as  the  un- 
known principalities  and  powers  of 
the  heavenly  places.  They  have 
transmitted  that  thought  to  Christian 
Europe,  and  Christian  Europe  has  in- 
tensified it  by  its  Christianity.  It 
has  not  nullified  the  labors  of  the 
Chinaman  and  of  the  Jew — it  has 
prosecuted  these  labors  by  a  shorter 
and  an  easier  method ;  and  if  ever 
that  time  should  come  when  it  shall 
impart  its  new  strength  to  their  an- 
cient fabric,  it  shall  only  put  into 
their  hands  the  talisman  by  which 
their  national  mission  shall  be  crowned 
and  perfected. 


RELIGION  OF  PERSIA.  * 

ZOROASTER  AND  THE  ZEND  AVESTA. 

The  ancient  Persian  religion,  which 
I  am  to  describe,  is  a  natural  growth 
from  the  primitive  religion  of  our 
Aryan  fathers,  who  dwelt  in  Iran,  the 
region  rudely  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  west  by 
the  Tigris,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus, 
and  which  extended  northwards  as  far 
as  the  Scythians  allowed.  They 
adored  one  supreme  god ;  him  they 
saw  visibly  revealed  in  the  sky, 
which,  as  the  grandest  known  exis- 
tence, they  endowed  with  the  highest 
known  qualites — life  and  personality; 
and  to  him  they  gave  such  names  as 
Varana,  Ouranos,  the  enclosing  one  ; 
or  Dyaus,  Deus,  Zeus,  the  shining 
one.  From  Iran  westwards  streamed 
those  peoples,  which  as  Celts,  Ro 
mans,  Greeks,  Teutons,  Slavs,  over- 
spread Europe,  carrying  with  them 
the  primitive  faith.  Lastly,  east- 
wards into  India  flowed  the  Hindus, 
who,  in  the  Rig  Veda,  have  given  us 
the  correctest  picture  of  that  faith. 
The  supreme  was  not  the  only  god ; 
closely  allied  to  Varana,  the  Sky,  was 
he  whom  the  Hindus  in  India  and  the 
Persians  remaining  in  Persia,  or 
rather,  let  us  call  them  by  the  wider 
and  more  correct  name,  the  Iranians, 
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remaining  in  Iran,  called  Mithra,  the 
Friend,  the  knightly  light  of  Heaven. 
Six  others  stood  around  the  supreme, 
and  under  them  all  the  powers  of  na- 
ture,— gods  without  number.  But  a 
settled  society  under  centralised  gov- 
ernment could  not  leave  the  gods  in 
nomadic  disorder  and  independence. 
Among  the  Iranians  the  idea  of  hea- 
ven developed  into  monarchy;  Varana 
became  sole  god  with  the  name  Ahura, 
Lord ;  the  other  gods  lest  independ- 
ence, became  the  works  of  Ahura's 
hands  and  his  instruments  in  produc- 
ing his  other  works, — being  named 
Amesha-Spentas,  Bountiful  Immor- 
tals. 

But  while  gods  became  mere  de- 
pendent arch-angels  and  angels,  de- 
mons refused  to  own  the  lordship  of 
Ahura;  therefore  we  call  the  Persian 
religion  Dualism.  This  view  of  the 
universe,  as  divided  into  two  opposing 
camps,  is  inherited  from  the  old  Ar 
yan  mother  religion,  in  which  we  find 
it  as  a  crude,  unclaimed,  almost  un- 
conscious possession.  Its  origin  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Everywhere 
we  see  that  action  and  reaction,  doing 
and  undoing,  balance  or  oppose 
each  other.  Heaven  is  alternately  in 
the  power  of  day  and  night,  of  clouds 
and  sunshine.  On  earth  activities  are 
found  equally  opposed ,  one  plant  is 
for  food,  another  is  for  poison  ;  one 
beast  is  a  possession,  another  is  a  na- 
tural enemy.  Growth,  life,  and  wel- 
fare are  produced  or  prevented  by  the 
state  of  the  sky,  its  light  or  darkness, 
its  drought  or  moisture,  its  heat  or 
cold.  Day  is  for  labor ;  night  protects 
the  thief,  she  quells  us  with  sleep,  aud 
invites  all  ravenous  beasts  to  creep 
forth;  day  returns  and  hunts  them 
back  to  their  dens.  Nowhere  do  the 
variance  and  opposition  which  are 
everywhere  visible  show  themselves 
more  vividly  than  in  the  storm. 
The  storm  not  only  struck  the 
Aryan's  imagination  by  its  gran- 
deur, but  it  enlisted  his  self  in- 
terest by  taking  away  and  bringing 
back  the  light  and  the  rain,  two  of 
the  blessings  he  valued  most  highly. 
If  the  Aryan  husbandman  languished 
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for  rain,  he  said,  speaking  in  poetry 
what  he  did  not  know  how  to  express 
in  the  plain,  straightforward  prose  of 
science,  that  the  robber  had  carried  off 
the  cows:  a  god  rushed  to  the  rescue ; 
the  lightning  was  the  flashing  wea- 
pons ;  the  thunder  was  the  crash  of 
battle  or  the  shout  of  the  champions; 
the  rain  following  was  the  milk  of  the 
rescued  herd.  If  he  pined  for  bright, 
warm  sunshine,  the  serpent  Ahi  had 
darkened  it  in  his  folds,  or  the  ravisher 
had  carried  off  the  lovely  woman  ;  the 
deliverer  was  her  lover  or  husband. 
The  tale,  with  the  addition  of  caves, 
forests,  mountains,  and  of  all  images 
under  which  fancy  may  hide  clouds 
and  lightning,  is  endlessly  varied. 

But  the  gods  had  other  aids  than 
the  lightning.  One  is"  the  Soma.  The 
juice  of  this  plant,  being  found  able 
to  raise  the  spirits  and  to  give  unusual 
powers,  was  by  our  simple  Aryan  fa- 
thers declared  divine.  The  heavenly 
Soma  was  what  Greeks  called  Ambro- 
sia, and  gave  immortality  to  gods  and 
men.  Stimulated  by  the  earthly  So- 
ma offered  to  tht  m  in  sa«nflce,  the 
gods  overcame  their  foes.  Helpful  to 
them  was  also  every  word  of  worship 
coming  from  the  mouths  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  gods  were  irresistible  when 
to  the  Soma  was  added  the  holy 
hymn. 

From  this  vague  naturalistic  dual- 
ism of  the  Aryans,  progress  was  pos- 
sible in  two  directions.  The  Aryans 
in  India  with  pantheistic  tolerance 
declared  gods  and  demons,  both  sides 
of  the  conflict,  to  be  merely  different 
powers  or  manifestations  of  the  great 
indifferent  One.  On  the  other  hand, 
Iran  took  her  demons  quite  seriously. 
Nor  need  it  surprise  ourselves, — 
among  whom  has  prevailed,  and  is 
still  common,  the  belief  that  animal 
death,  which  was  a  law  of  nature  for 
untold  ages  before  man  was  made,  is 
a  result  of  man's  sin, — to  find  Iran 
ascribing  death  and  other  harm 
wrought  by  the  powers  of  nature 
to  the  wickedness  of  the  living 
beings,  the  devas,  by  whom  those 
powers  were  wielded.  Lest  iniquity 
ihould  be  ascribed  to  Ahura  Mazda 
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(the  omniscient  lord),  a  line  of  de- 
marcation was  drawn  between  good 
gods  and  bad  demons.  And  just  as 
the  gods  were  gradually  subordinated 
under  Ahura  Mazda,  their  monarch 
and  maker,  so  for  the  demons  a  ruler 
and  maker  was  found,  Ahriman 
(wicked  spirit)  by  name.  For  this 
result  the  civilized,  world  has  to 
thank  or  blame  the  ancient  Persian 
religion.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  if 
Ahriman  was  born  in  Iranian  times, 
he  had  been  already  conceived  in  the 
Indo  Iranian,  while  Persians  and  In- 
dians were  still  one  people. 

In  Iran  and  India,  the  names  of 
gods  and  demons  have  shifted  ground 
in  a  way  which  much  history  and 
nearly  the  whole  biography  of  Zoro- 
aster have  been  invented  to  explain. 
In  the  primitive  Aryan  religion,  as 
we  find  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  off- 
shoots from  it,  no  sharp  distinction 
had  been  drawn  between  gods  and 
demons.  Hindus,  when  settled  in  In- 
dia, and  Iranians  remaining  in  Iran, 
gave  for  a  time  the  names  the  Asura 
(lord),  and  Deva  (shining  one),  indif- 
ferently to  all  the  powers,  the  helpful 
and  the  hurtful ;  but  when  the  moral 
sense  discovered,  or  the  fancy  in- 
vented, a  difference  between  good 
powers  and  evil,  each  name,  formerly 
indifferent,  had  to  take  a  side.  In 
India,  Asura  (lord)  cleaved  to  the 
evil,  Deva  to  the  good.  In  Iran, 
Deva  adhered  to  the  evil,  while 
Ahura  (lord)  became  the  name  of 
the  one  god.  The  different  fortunes 
of  the  two  names  in  India  and  Iran 
mark  no  conflict  between  the  two  re- 
ligions ;  the  variance  was  not  in  the 
creed,  but  in  the  dictionary. 

At  what  dates  Iranian  dualism 
reached  its  successive  degrees  of 
elaboration  until  the  wicked  spirit, 
Ahriman  by  name,  stood  forth  from 
the  darkness,  personal,  clearly  char- 
acterized, independent  lord  and  mak- 
er of  a  large  part  of  the  universe,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  say.  Mazdeism, 
so  we  call  the  Persian  religion,  from 
its  supreme  god,  Ahura  Mazda,  was 
not  the  growth  of  a  day  nor  the 
work  of  one  man.    In  Cyrus'  day, 
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Mazdean  doctrine  was  probably  com- 
plete, but  how  long  before  we  cannot 
tell.  Nowhere  in  the  Avesta,  the 
Persian  scriptures,  is  dualism  more 
clearly  expressed  than  in  the  Gathas, 
the  very  oldest  part.  Hear  the  most 
ancient  Persian  psalmist :  "  I  pro- 
claim the  two  original  spirits  of  the 
world — the  one  bountiful,  the  other 
wicked;  .  .  .  two  twins,  each  hav- 
ing his  own  qualities — the  one  good, 
the  other  bad  in  thought,  word  and 
action  .  .  .  The  wicked  spirit's  law 
is  evil ;  Asha  is  the  law  of  the  boun- 
tiful spirit,  whose  garment  is  the 
solid  stone  of  the  sky.  At  the  end 
the  infernal  world  shall  be  the  abode 
of  the  wicked.  The  good  man  who 
follows  the  Asha,  he,  O  Ahura  Maz- 
da, shall  be  thy  biessed  companion  !" 

The  Mazdean  history  of  the  world 
consists  of  Ahriman's  invasion ;  the 
contest  between  him  and  Ahura  Maz- 
da (Ormuzd),  in  the  midst  of  which 
Zoroaster  the  lawgiver  is  born ;  the 
expulsion  of  Ahriman,  and  the  re- 
generation of  all  things.  In  sketchiug 
this  history,  we  shall  have  to  depict 
it  in  scenes  which  reproduce  the  alter- 
nating storm  and  calm.  Ormuzd  has 
to  be  painted  in  colors  which  betray 
the  original  god  of  the  shining  sky  ; 
this  remains  still  the  visible  parable 
of  his  qualities.  Ahriman  is  the 
storm-serpent  Ahi  with  another  name, 
and  endued  with  immoral  attributes ; 
and  he  is  not  whatever  Ahura  Maz- 
da is. 

Let  us  first  treat  Ahriman's  inva- 
sion. 

Ahura  Mazda  knew,  for  he  knows 
everything,  that  Ahriman  existed, 
and  that  he  would  scheme  malice  un- 
til the  end.  Ahriman,  ignorant  and 
dwelling  in  darkness,  rose  from  the 
abyss,  discovered  the  eternal  light, 
and  prepared  for  violence.  Then  Or- 
muzd proposed  to  him  peace,  bidding 
him  help  the  good  creation,  and  offer 
praise  that  his  creatures  might  be 
immortal  and  undecaying.  Ahriman 
refused,  misunderstanding  the  divine 
mercy  to  proceed  from  lack  of  power. 
"I  will  not  join  thee  in  doing  good;  I 
will  seduce  thy  creatures  to  myself.' 
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Then  Ormuzd  proposed  a  conflict  of 
9,000  years;  Ahriman  accepted. 
Thereafter  Ormuzd  created  the  six 
Amesha-Spentas,  and  first  of  these 
Vohu-mano,  good  thought.  Some- 
thing of  the  real  history  of  these  six 
is  already  known  to  us.  Then  Or- 
muzd made  the  sky,  then  the  waters, 
then  the  earth,  then  plants,  then  ani- 
mals, and  finally  man.  That  he 
created  them  out  of  nothing  nowhere 
appears.  Whence  came  matter  ?  is  a 
question  neither  put  nor  answered  in 
the  Avesta. 

Now  Ahriman,  the  symmetrical 
opposite  of  Ahura,  began  a  creation 
exactly  opposed  to  his.  In  the  dark 
world  he  made  six  demons,  opposites 
of  the  six  Bountiful  Immortals,  first 
of  them  being  Akemmano,  evil 
thought.  At  length  he  marched 
against  Ormuzd  and  the  light.  He 
eyed  Ahuro  Mazda,  he,  the  serpent, 
with  tfrat  glance  which  in  heaven  is 
lightning  and  on  earth  is  called  the 
evil  eye.  With  this  glance  he  pro- 
duced 99,999  diseases ;  then,  like  a 
serpent,  he  darted  down  to  earth,  and 
covered  it  with  serpents,  scorpions, 
and  all  kinds  of  vermin.  He  attacked 
the  plants  and  withered  them ;  the 
fire,  and  mingled  it  with  smoke. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  that  in 
explaining  the  world  the  Iranian  doc- 
trine learned  a  parable  from  thk 
storm.  One  of  the  storm  contest! 
which  float  vaguely  in  time  and  space, 
or  are  renewed  again  and  again,  is  thfl 
theme  of  the  picture ;  the  scene  ia 
enlarged,  the  names  are  changed,  tha 
figures  are  multiplied,  and  the  action 
is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
This  time  it  is  called  the  introduction 
of  evil. 

Ahriman  attacked  the  stars ;  the 
planets  joined  him.  In  the  oldei 
and  simpler  times  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  Ahura's  work ;  but  sym 
metry  assigned  the  fixed  stars  ta 
Ahura,  while  the  w&ndering,  unsteady 
planets,  those  coisahs  of  the  sky,  took 
part  wicb  Ahuman  But  when  Ahura 
had  oast  his  enemies  down  from  hea- 
ven, lie  built  a  bulkwark  round  the 
dky7  and  the  Fravashis,  lance  in  hacd, 
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find  like  hairs   on  the  head,  kept 

watch. 

In  the  oldest  Iranian  times  these 
Fravashis  were  departed  spirits, 
ghosts,  manes.  In  old  Iranian  time 
the  spirits  of  the  good  went  about  for 
the  last  ten  days  of  the  year  asking, 
"Who  will  sing  to  us,  sacrifice  to  us, 
satisfy  us  with  food  and  clothing  ?" 
and  they  were  feasted  in  every  house. 
When  the  rain  rose  from  the  bosom 
of  frhe  Voura-kasha,  the  waters  above 
the  firmament,  then  each  grateful 
Fravashi  ran  to  carry  a  share  to  his 
village  or  his  region,  saying,  "I  will 
make  my  native  land  rejoice."  This 
worship  of  ancestors  was  an  article  of 
Aryan  piety,  as  it  is  of  Chinese,  and 
it  streamed  down  into  the  oldest  Iran- 
ian and  Indian  times.  Then,  mortal 
man,  taking  part  by  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice in  the  heavenly  conflicts,  differed 
from  the  gods  merely  by  living  on 
earth.  Removed  to  heaven  he  was 
every  way  like  the  gods,  and  received 
worship  from  his  posterity,  for  whom 
he  with  the  gods  had  won,  and  still 
continued  to  win,  the  rain  and  the 
light,  and,  as  the  Vedas  say,  created 
the  world.  Forgotten  as  ancestors, 
the  Fravashis  were  remembered  as 
guardian  angels.  Every  person  had 
iiis  Fravashi,  his  second  self,  the  vehi- 
cle of  all  divine  grace,  unless  by  un- 
pardonable sin  he  had  driven  him 
away.  With  the  Fravashis  of  per- 
sons were  joined  the  old  Aryan  small- 
er gods,  who  had  erewhile  animated 
nature's  smaller  works;  therefore,  in 
all  parts  of  the  universe  these  Frava- 
shis lived,  fighting  against  the  evil 
powers,  keeping  the  fire,  the  water, 
the  trees,  the  flocks,  and  maintaining 
the  universe  for  Ahura  Mazda. 

One  problem  solved  to  the  Iranian 
mind  by  Ahiiman's  invasion  was  the 
existence  of  mountains  and  seas.  The 
cloud  mountains,  with  which  primi- 
tive poets  had  seen  the  storm- demon 
pile  the  horizon,  and  to  which  the 
robber  had  driven  the  cows,  and  in 
which  the  light  had  been  hid,  were 
translated  in  later  prose  into  merely 
earthly  mountains,  the  work  of  Ahri 
man.     First  of  them,  called  Ilara 


berezaiti,  or  Berez  haraiti,  the  moan- 
tain-sea,  or  sea-mountain,  which  sur- 
rounds the  whole  world,  was  localized 
in  the  Aburz  Mountains,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Defeated  in  h;s  attempt  on  the  sky, 
Ahriman  assailed  the  water.  Tistar, 
in  the  forms  of  a  man,  ahorse,  a  bull, 
met  him,  and  poured  a  fearful  flood 
for  thirty  days  and  nights  upon  the 
earth,  drowning  Ahrirnan's  creatures. 
Then  the  wind  gathered  the  waters 
into  the  great  sky-ocean  Vouru  kasha. 
This  Persian  myth  of  the  flood  is 
merely  the  old  story  of  the  storm  :  it 
puts  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
the  ordinary  strife  of  Tistar,  the  Dog- 
star  or  Rain  god,  who  fights  and  pre- 
vails against  the  parching  demon. 

Ahrirnan's  invasion  produced  also 
disease  and  death.  He  attacked  the 
sole  created  bull.  At  the  moment  of 
death  the  bull's  soul  cried  to  Ormuzd 
with  a  voice  like  that  of  ten  thousmd 
men :  "While  evil  wastes  the  earth, 
and  the  plants  have  no  water,  where 
is  the  man  whom  thou  wast  to  create  to 
pronounce  the  helpful  word?"  Ormuzd 
showed  him  the  Fravashi  of  Zoroaster, 
and  the  bull  was  satisfied.  Out  of 
his  dead  body  rose  grain  and  medic- 
inal plants,  from  his  blood  the  vin^ 
His  germ  was  carried  up  to  the  ox- 
horned  moon,  and  there  purified;  out 
of  it  were  made  a  bull  and  a  cow,  and 
then  a  male  and  female  of  the  other 
kinds  of  animals.  Here  the  dualistic 
or  storm  picture  of  the  universe 
haunting  the  Iranian  fancy,  and  dif- 
ferently named  as  one  or  another 
problem  preoccupied  the  gazer's  in- 
terest, shows  the  whole  creation 
groaning  and  travailing,  waiting  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  man  of  God. 

The  tale  told  of  the  bull  is  told  of 
Gayomard,  the  first  man.  Gayomard 
was  made  by  Ormuzd,  who  took  sweat, 
whereof  he  formed  a  body  as  of  ayoung 
man  fifteen  years  old.  Gayomard 
saw  the  world  black  as  night,  and  all 
nature  in  conflict.  Ahriman  assailed 
him  with  Az.  root  and  essence  of  our 
old  enemy  Azi  the  serpent,  and  with 
the  wicked  Bushyasia.  But  Gayo- 
mard lived  thirty  years.    His  germ 
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was  purified  in  the  sun,  and  forty 
years  afterwards  there  grew  from  it 
out  of  the  earth  the  first  human 
couple,  man  and  woman,  in  a  rivas 
plant.  The  rain,  which  the  Rig-Veda 
calls  the  sweat  of  the  airy  god,  is  the 
material  of  which  Gayomard  was 
made.  His  shining  eyes,  the  dark- 
ness, the  conflict  attending  his  birth, 
need  no  explanation,  nor  his  enduring 
for  a  time  ere  he  yields  to  the  light- 
destroying  power,  nor  the  fruitfulness 
of  his  death,  so  like  that  of  the  dying 
•loud-bull,  nor  the  molten  brass,  com- 
mon figure  for  lightning,  made  from 
his  body.  The  second  half  of  his 
name,  Gayomaratan,  identifies  him 
with  the  Marutus,  who  in  the  Vedas 
ride  on  the  storm  and  hurl  the  light- 
ning as  they  probably  had  done  in 
Indo-Iranian  times.  But  Ahriman's 
other  agent  against  man,  the  wicked 
female  Bushy asta,  provokes  further 
remark. 

The  glorious  creature,  light  or 
woman,  was  in  the  cloud-myths  the 
prey  of  the  spoiler  or  the  reward  of 
the  hero.  With  woman  there  entered 
into  the  sky  myths,  opportunities  of 
fove  and  mischief — of  all  human 
passions.  Woman  was  sometimes 
not  sinned  against  but  sinning,  not 
unfortunate  but  faithless,  not  stolen 
but  self-surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
Often  the  Iranian  Delilah,  seduced 
by  Ahriman's  gifts,  betrays  her  Sam- 
son and  sometimes  in  his  sleep. 
Bushyasta  is  one  of  the  Pairikas,  a 
b  ood  of  such  female  demons,  who 
fly  in  the  sea,  Vouru  kasha,  under 
heaven,  and  fend  the  wholesome 
waters  from  the  earth.  But  while  de- 
moniac they  retain  the  female  charm, 
beauty,  like  that  of  the  Greek  Medusa, 
irresistible,  fatal.  Ancient  Persian 
poets  ascribe  to  the  fair  and  false  the 
face  of  a  Peri,  the  heart  of  a  Deva. 
The  humane  and  manly  spirit  of  the 
Iranians  and  of  us  Teutons  has  re- 
lented towards  the  Pairikas.  The 
Perian  poet  Firdusi,  and  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  tenth  century,  loved 
the  good  gentle  Peris  as  Europe  has 
learned  to  love  them  from  Thomas 
Moore  and  Victor  Hugo. 
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II.  In  the  Mazdean  history  of 
the  world,  the  conflict  with  Ahriman 
is  the  second  stage ;  it  reveals  what 
we  may  call  the  Heroic  Age,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  present  time. 

Let  us  pursue  the  history  of  man- 
kind whose  first  parents  we  left  grow- 
ing entwined  together  in  a  rivas 
plant.  Here  the  symmetry  of  dual- 
ism fails,  for  Ahriman  produces  no 
counter  creation  to  man,  the  creature 
of  Ahura.  The  human  soul  is  rather 
the  field  where  the  rival  powers  meet 
in  battle.  Born  of  the  same  parents, 
one  child  is  a  servant  of  Mazda,  an- 
other serves  Ahriman.  Man  is  free; 
evil  grows  in  him  from  his  own  will 
Of  sin's  entry  into  the  soul  we  are 
told  what  follows.  Ahura  breathed 
souls  already  formed  into  the  two 
bodies,  and  said  to  Mashya  and 
Mashyoi,  "Ye  are  the  parents  of  the 
world ;  think  good  thoughts,  speak 
good  words,  do  good  actions, 
and  worship  no  demons."  Their 
first  thought  was  love  for  each 
other.  Their  first  word  was 
"Ahura  Mazda  made  all  good."  Af- 
terwards the  demons  corrupted  their 
minds,  and  they  said,  "All  these 
things  are  the  evil  spirit's  work." 
Thus  they  became  wicked,  and  there- 
fore they  are  in  hell.  The  demons 
gained  such  power  over  them  that 
they  quarreled  and  fought,  and  the 
demons  cried  to  them,  "Worship  the 
demons,  that  your  malice  may  rest." 
Then  Mashya  milked  a  cow  and 
poured  the  milk  towards  the  north, 
where  the  demons  dwell.  When  they 
were  fifty  years  old  a  pair  of  children 
were  born  to  them ;  afterwards  seven 
pairs  were  born  to  them,  and  each 
pair  became  a  married  couple ;  from 
them  arose  the  generations  of  the 
whole  world.  One  notable  difference 
between  the  Persian  genesis  and  the 
Hebrew  is,  that  there  the  woman  is 
neither  born  man's  inferior  nor  be- 
comes his  tempter. 

Greatest  of  heroes  was  Zoroaster. 
If  at  the  heart  of  that  vast  mass  of 
mythical  clothing  called  Zoroaster 
the  e  was  a  real  man  too  great  foi 
Ordinary  men  to  understand,  and  who 
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taught  the  system  as  commentator* 
think  it  ought  to  have  been,  its  actual 
blemishes  being  chargeable  on  other 
persons,  his  human  nature  has  been 
overlaid  and  hidden  with  divine  at- 
tributes. The  newest  and  oldest  au- 
thori-ies  place  his  birth  at  any  time 
bet  ween  the  six-hundredth  year  before 
Christ  and  the  five- thousandth  year 
before  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  born, 
but  his  birth  was  miraculous ;  he 
fought  life's  battle  with  miraculous 
weapons;  he  had  sons,  each  of  whom 
was  a  prodigy,  and  one  is  not  yet 
born  ;  he  died  as  none  but  heavenly 
heroes  die.  The  conflict  of  Zoroaster 
with  evil  differs  from  the  conflicts  we 
have  already  beheld,  by  being  more 
spiritual ;  it  is  evidently  a  much  more 
modern  conception  than  the  others. 
Ahriman  is  the  sole  enemy,  not  Azi  the 
serpent.  If  the  picture  is  constructed 
of  the  old  image»  y,  the  meaning  was 
put  into  it  after  the  idea  of  Ahriman 
had  been  fully  matured.  Zoroaster's 
birth  is  beset  with  conflict ;  for  before 
he  was  born,  the  fiends,  bellowing, 
threw  themselves  on  his  mother  and 
tried  to  tear  him  from  her.  But  they 
fell  off  like  autumn  leaves,  anc1,  alone 
of  all  mankind,  Zoroaster  was  born 
laughing,  with  that  inextinguishable 
laughter,  i  doubt  not,  which  Homer 
heard  among  the  Olympian  gods ; 
inextinguishable,  not  because,  like  i  he 
noisy  laughter  of  fools,  it  never  ceases, 
but  because  it  is  lightning.  Not  alone 
of  all  gods  is  he  thus  born  ;  for  the 
Maruts  of  the  Vedas  are  born  in  the 
laughter  of  the  lightning,  laughing, 
like  Shelley's  cloud,  as  they  pass  in 
thunder.  The  ewes  come  from  the 
mountain  to  suckle  him  till  sunrise,  as 
the  cow  suckles  the  Indian  fire-god 
Agni.  His  eyes  are  piercing.  At 
his  birth  the  waters  and  the  plants 
rejoice.  He  is  first  of  priests,  first  of 
warriors,  first  of  husbandmen.  A  man 
of  light  or  tire-born  of  the  cloud,  in 
fact,  differing  from  Gayomard  in 
being  priestly.  Demons  attack  him 
again  as  soon  as  he  is  born  :  he  goes 
against  them  swinging  stones  as  large 
as  a  house,  and  quarried  evidently 
where  the  Indian  &  tor  jn  gods  rind  tiie 


stones  they  so  often  launch  againsc  the 
demons.  "I  will  smite,"  he  cries,  "tin- 
creation  of  the  Deva  till  the  fiend 
smiter,the  Savior,  arise  from  the  region 
of  the  dawn."  "  Do  not  smite  my  crea- 
tures, renounce  the  good  law  of  Mazda, 
and  thou  shalt  gain  dominion  over  the 
world  for  a  thousand  years."  Then 
Zoroaster  invoked  all  the  powers  of 
the  holy  world.  He  repeated  the 
Ahuna-vairya  :  "  The  will  of  the  lord 
is  the  law  of  holiness  :  the  riches  of 
Vohu-mano  shall  be  given  to  him  who 
works  in  this  world  for  Mazda,  and 
wields,  according  to  the  will  of  Ahura, 
the  power  he  gave  him  to  relieve  the 
poor."  Hearing  this  spell,  now  worn 
meaningless  as  a  Romish  paternoster 
by  centuries  of  incessant  and  irrelevant 
use,  the  demons  fled,  casting  the  evil 
eye :  "  Let  us  gather  at  the  head  of 
Arezura,"  the  mountain  at  hell's  gate, 
for  the  holy  Zoroaster  is  just  born,  the 
counter-fiend." 

Victorious  for  a  while,  Zoroaster, 
like  all  the  heroes  of  light,  must  die. 
The  Clementine  Homilies  in  the  third 
century  ascribe  his  death  to  Kghtning 
hurled  at  him  by  the  fiend.  But  if 
all  heroes  of  light  die — for  darkness, 
storm,  evil,  return  continually — they 
also  revive  ;  for  good  and  evil,  dark- 
ness and  light,  alternate  in  this  world. 
A  son  or  friend  avenges  the  hero,  or 
he  awakes  from  sleep  and  avenges 
himself.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  Ker- 
esaspa,  slayer  of  the  dragon  Srvara, 
on  whose  back  Keresaspa  happened 
one  day  to  cook  his  victuals,  till  the 
supposed  green  knoll  started  up,  over- 
turned the  kettle,  and  scattered  the 
water.  To  this  hero  the  fire,  with 
the  complaisance  of  Thor's  hammer 
— which,  in  fact,  is  the  same  thing — 
the  lightning,  came  and  went  as  he 
pleased,  kindled  immediately  the  wood 
under  the  kettle,  and,  when  the  cook 
cry  was  finished,  withdrew.  Kere- 
saspa is,  after  Zoroaster,  the  most 
Valiant  of  men.  Similar  is  his  other 
victory  in  bringing  down  with  his 
,  arrows,  after  seven  days'  shooting, 
and  notwithstanding  the  devil's  wind. 
I  the  bird  Kamak,  who  with  his  wings 
overshadowed  all  mortals,  hid  the  sun 
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Aiid  caught  the  rain  on  his  back, 
whence  along  his  tail  it  slipped  use- 
less into  the  barren  sea.  The  de- 
moness Bushy  asta  put  Keresaspa  to 
sleep  ;  but  asleep  he  lives  guarded  by 
99,999  Fravashis?  As  medieval  Ger- 
many looked  for  Barbarossa  ;  as  the 
ancient  Britons  looked  for  Arthur, 
resting  in  Avalon,  to  rise  when  his 
wound  should  be  healed  ;  as  the  Bre- 
tons looked  for  the  awakening  of 
Morvan,  Lez  Breiz,  ancient  Persia 
waited  for  the  awakening  of 
Keresaspa.  We  shall  meet  him  again. 

Of  those  who  die  and  are  avenged, 
it  is  needful  to  remember  Yima, 
known  in  India  as  Yama,  another 
first  man  and  first  of  the  dead,  over 
whom  the  Indian  Yama  reigns  as 
king.  In  Iran,  bending  to  that  law 
of  symmetry  which  rules  all  parts  of 
the  Mazdean  creed,  he  leaves  the  law- 
giving to  Zoroaster,  and  priority  of 
manhood  to  Gayomard.  Ceasing  to 
be  first  of  men,  he  has  in  Iran  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne  of  the  dead,  and 
becomes  the  mere  founder  of  the  Ira- 
nian power.  The  Var  or  paradise 
into  which  he  received  men  and  wo- 
men, and  where  they  lived  a  blissful 
life  after  the  world's  destruction  by  a 
horrible  winter,  becomes,  instead  of 
the  future  heaven,  a  mere  earthly 
one,  similar  in  use  to  Noah's  ark,  and 
whose  use  we  shall  presently  see. 
After  a  glorious  reign,  he  is  over- 
come by  Zohak,  our  old  enemy,  Azi 
dahaka,  the  fiend-serpent.  He  is  re- 
venged by  Feridun,  who,  in  legend, 
finds  an  invaluable  ally  in  a  black- 
smith, Gao,  at  the  sight  of  whose 
leather  apron  brandished  on  a  lance, 
(ran  leaps  into  revolt.  Zohak  is 
seized,  and,  forasmuch  as  evil  cannot 
be  abolished  out  of  this  world,  he  is 
oot  killed,  but  merelv  bound  to  the 
crater  of  Mount  Demavend,  where 
we  shall  find  him  hereafter, 

Under  the  two  rival  spirits  the 
Mazdean  religion  embattled  all  things. 
Each  kind  fought  under  its  own  ratu 
or  chief.  The  vegetable  kingdom 
had  its  ratu  in  the  white,  the  heav- 
enly haoma;  man  had  his  in  Zoroas- 
j  ter     A  ratu  was  found  for  clothes 
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in  the  sacred  girdle  which  every 
Mazdean  wore,  and  which,  except 
at  night,  he  might  not  without  sin 
and  severe  punishment  put  off.  Tis- 
tar,  the  dog  star  Sirius,  in  the  battle 
against  Ahriman  is  ratu  of  the  starry 
host.  Things  on  earth  are  arrayed 
under  the  command-in-chief  of  thef 
six  Amesha-Spentas  :  Khshathra 
Vairya,  Divine  Sovereignty,  whose 
emblem  was  the  lightning,  poetically 
styled  molten  brass,  is  lord  of  met- 
als ;  Asha  Vahista,  Best  Order, 
whose  instrument  on  earth  is 
the  flame  of  sacrifice,  is  lord  of  fire  ; 
Vohumano,  Good  Though',  becomes 
lord  of  animals:  Armaiti,  Piety  or 
Prayer,  wedding  earth  to  heaven,  is 
the  genius  of  earth.  To  Haurvatat, 
Health  and  Ameretat,  whose  name  is 
almost  English,  Immortality,  is  given 
sovereignty  over  plants  and  waters. 
Not  arbitrarily ;  for  in  the  oldest 
Persian  scriptures  we  find  the  old 
Aryan  f afth  in  the  power  of  the  waters 
to  destroy  disease  and  death.  "Come, 
O  clouds ;  with  your  waters  bring 
new  cures  To  him  who  brings  sacri- 
fices to  you,  O  waters,  daughters  of 
Ahura,  bring  health  and  strength,  of 
body,  and  long,  long  life."  The  giv  er 
of  immortality  was  the  white  haoma 
which  grew  in  the  sky  sea,  while 
round  it  grew  the  10,000  plants  made 
by  Ahura  for  resisting  pain  and  death. 
That  fine  plane  tree  which  Xerxes,  on 
his  way  to  invad  Greece,  found  near 
Sardis,  and  adorned  with  a  golden 
offering,  was  an  instrument  or  symbol 
of  Ameretat :  the  pious  king  fitly  in- 
trusted it  to  the  care  of  one  of  that  band 
of  10,000  called  the  Immortals,  whom 
we  may  name  the  Ameretat  legion,  i 
At  this  day,  more  than  1200  years 
after  the  establishment  in  Persia  of 
Islam,  a  religion  so  hostile  to  the  wor- 
ship of  any  creature,  many  an  "  ex- 
cellent tree"  or  thorn  brush  on  the 
bleak  granite  sides  of  the  Alburz 
Mountains,  or  in  the  very  paradise  of 
Persia,  is  compared  in  poetry  to  a 
ragged  beggar,  so  hung  with  shreds 
by  visitors  or  wayfarers,  who  thus 
crave  relief  from  disease,  or  follow 
blindly  a  custom  older  than  history 
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But  among  animals,  some  are  good, 
or  creatures  of  Ahura  ;  others  called 
had,  are  creatures  of  Ahriman.  The 
test  of  an  animal  was  supposed  to  be 
the  good  or  ill  it  does  to  man,  but  was 
often  merely  its  use  in  some  primitive 
myth  as  a  symbol  of  disguise  for  god 
or  demon.  Naturalists  are  not  aware 
that  serpents  are  killed  by  white  fal- 
cons, wild  boars,  goats,  gazelles,  wild 
asses ;  but  the  great  old  serpent  is  killed 
in  many  a  Persian  and  Indian  storm- 
myth  by  gods,  or  heroes  disguised  in 
such  forms  ;  such  animals  were  there- 
fore clean.  The  harmless  frog  is  the 
victim  of  a  religious  myth  ;  for  in  the 
waters  of  the  Vouru-kasha  grows  the 
Homa  tree  of  life,  against  which  Ahri- 
man created  a  frog  who  seeks  to  reach 
it  through  the  water,  while  ten  fishes 
swim  around  it  guarding  the  approach. 
The  ant  and  the  tortoise  are  merci- 
lessly treated  for  similarly  lending 
their  names  to  disguise  the  devil  or  his 
works.  The  dog's  high  rank  among 
Ahura's  creatures  rests  on  his  merits. 
Notwithstanding  deep  demerits,  the 
hawk,  whose  fell  swoop  is  the  common 
and  natural  picture  of  the  divine 
lightning,  ranks  on  the  same  side.  The 
peacock  belonged  in  Persia,  as  in 
India,  to  the  wrong  side,  having  lent 
his  Argus  eyes  for  a  bad  use ;  but 
Ahriman  assigned  another  reason — 
"  If  I  do  no  no  good  I  will  show  that 
it  is  not  because  I  cannot,  but  because 
I  will  not. 

The  practical  immoral  results  of 
these  arbitrary  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  were  start- 
ling. To  murder  one  of  Mazda's  crea- 
tures was  sacrilege,  because  it  was  to 
kill  deity  itself;  while  to  kill  Ahri- 
man's  creatures  was  an  atonement  for 
sin,  because  it  weakened  the  devil,  or 
destroyed  his  allies.  Manslaughter 
was  punished  with  90  stripes  ;  but  to 
give  bad  food  to  a  shepherd's  dog 
brought  200 ;  killing  a  house  dog, 
700  ;  killing  a  shepherd's  dog,  800. 
The  murderer  of  the  hedgehog  "  with 
the  spiny  back,"  fighting  against 
Ahriman's  creatures  "  in  the  dark  till 
4awn,"  an  image  of  the  victorious 
sun,  deserved  1000  lashes  in  this  life, 
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and  perdition  in  the  next.  The  slayer 
of  the  beaver,  the  creature  who  de- 
stroys the  water  demons,  must  kill 
10,000  land  frogs,  10,000  water  frogs, 
10,000  ants,  10,000  snakes,  10,000 
head  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of 
vermin,  and  besides  several  other 
heavy  penalties,  must  equip  a  priest, 
a  warrior,  a  husbandman,  and  receive 
10,000  stripes.  The  Mazdeans  had 
been  almost  brought  to  the  worship 
of  dogs,  hedgehogs,  and  beavers  by 
their  scribes  and  Pharisees. 

In  the  conflict  with  Ahriman,  laws 
of  purity  were  deemed  necessary, 
which  must  have  made  Mazdean  life 
a  burden.  One  had  to  keep  not 
merely  himself  clean,  but  all  Ahura's 
creation  besides.  Fire,  earth,  and 
water  were  holy.  Take  as  an  illus- 
tration, the  laws  connected  with 
death.  Ahriman's  creatures,  whether 
beast  or  men,  ceased  from  troubling 
when  dead,  and  therefore  were  then 
clean;  Mazda's  creatures  immediately 
after  death  were  seized  and  possessed 
by  the  nasu  or  corpse-fiend,  so  becom- 
ing unclean;  and  the  higher  the  reli- 
gious rank  of  the  living  creature  the 
more  powerful  was  the  victorious 
nasu.  From  the  corpse  of  a  priest 
he  defiled  ten  men  close  to  it  and  to 
each  other ;  from  a  warrior's  corpse, 
nine  men  ;  from  a  hushandman's, 
eight;  and  from  the  corpse  of  a  shep- 
herd's dog,  seven.  When  a  believer 
died,  a  four-eyed  dog,  or  one  having 
a  spot  above  each  eye,  was  brought 
to  look  at  the  body  that  he  might  ter- 
rify and  weaken  the  fiend;  for  do  not 
our  dogs  see  spirits,  which  to  other 
eyes  are  invisible?  The  body  was 
then  removed  from  the  house  through 
a  breach  in  the  wall.  He  who  singly 
carried  a  corpse  was  thought  to  have 
received  into  himself  the  entire  m%su9 
.and  thus  they  have  become  a  nasu 
incarnate;  he  was  therefore  beheaded, 
and  his  soul  went  to  hell.  Wherever 
the  fiend  had  to  be  encountered,  two 
persons  were  required — in  funerals, 
religious  ceremonies,  or  elsewhere. 
The  bearers — at  least  two  in  number, 
that  the  nasu's  power  might  be  di- 
vided— carried  the  bodv  on  «.  hier* 
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protecting  their  hands  with  old 
clouts.  He  who  covered  the  legs 
of  a  corpse  with  clothing  re- 
ceived 600  lashes  ;  covering  the 
whole  dead  body  deserved  1000 — so 
stern,  sometimes,  were  the  Mazdean 
laws  of  thrift.  The  bearers  proceed- 
ed, but  not  in  rain — for  the  water 
must  not  be  defiled  by  touching  a  dead 
body — to  some  high  summit,  where 
the  body  was  laid  on  a  carpet  which 
protected  the  holy  earth,  and  tied 
down,  lest  animals  should  carry  mor- 
sels to  the  earth,  the  water5  or  the 
trees.  If  the  faithful  were  able,  they 
had  to  erect  a  Dakhma — a  building, 
open  above,  now  called  Tower  of  Si- 1 
lence— for  the  reception  of  corpses. 
The  present  custom  leaves  the  naked 
body  there,  facing  the  sun,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  expectant  birds  of  prey. 
The  holy  rain  which  washes  the 
pickd  bones  is  carefully  drained  off. 
The  bearers  sat  down  three  paces 
from  the  Dakhma,  and  washed  their 
bodies  with  gomez.  The  way  whereby 
the  funeral  had  come  was  impassable 
for  persons,  or  fire,  or  cattle,  until  the 
four-eyed  dog  had  crossed  it  thrice  ; 
thereafter  a  priest  reopened  the  way, 
chanting  the  Ahuna-vairya  and  other 
fiend-smiting  and  most  healing  words. 
After  a  year  the  nasu's  power  ceased. 
He  who  desecrated  fire  by  burning  a 
body  was  put  to  death,  and  he  also 
who  buried  a  body  in  the  earth. 

Whatever  was  once  part  of  a  body 
and  had  become  separated  from  it, 
was  esteemed  dead  and  unclean. 
Therefore  to  blow  a  fire  with  the 
breath,  or  to  let  a  hair  fall  on  the 
the  earth,  was  sinful.  The  parings 
of  the  nails  had  to  be  carefully  buried 
in  a  hole  ten  fingers  deep,  the  points 
being  turned  to  the  north  against  the 
nasu's  breast;  three  furrows  were 
drawn  round  the  spot  with  a  knife, 
and  prayers  were  recited.  Hair  had 
to  be  buried  at  least  ten  fingers  deep, 
twenty  paces  from  fire,  thirty  paces 
from  water,  and  three  furrows  had  to 
be  drawn  round  the  spot  to  imprison 
the  nasu.  Sickness  being  partial 
death,  was  treated  like  other  unclean- 
ness  as  possession  by  a  demon ;  there- 
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fore  the  most  effective  medicine  was 
thought  to  be  spells  and  religious 
ritual,  specially  the  bareshnum  of  nine 
nights,  which  I  will  describe  as  a  spec- 
imen of  religious  purifying  among 
real  believers  in  a  devil. 

At  least  thirty  paces  from  water, 
trees,  and  all  that  is  holy,  three  holes 
are  dug,  two  fingers  deep,  in  a  row. 
from  north  to  south,  and  a  foot  apart. 
Parallel  to  these,  and  a  foot  from 
them,  are  dug  three  other  holes.  Nine 
feet  from  the  latter  row  are  dug  three 
more.  The  last  three  holes  are  filled 
with  water,  the  six  others  are  filled 
with  gomez.  Then  with  metal  knife, 
from  north  to  south,  three  furrows, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  feet,  are  drawn 
around  the  six  holes,  three  around 
the  three  holes,  and  then  six  around 
the  nine  holes.  Meanwhile  prayers 
and  religious  formulas  are  repeated. 
Thus  the  druj,  unclean  demon,  is 
shut  up  within  the  furrows,  and  can 
be  driven  step  by  step  from  the  per- 
son of  the  unclean,  who  takes  his 
stand  at  the  first  hole.  The  purifier 
stands  outside  the  furrows,  and  with 
a  metal  spoon,  fixed  to  a  very  long 
handle,  takes  gomezfrom  the  first  hole 
and  puts  it  three  times  on  the  unclean 
hands.  Next  it  is  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  skull,  then  between  the 
brows,  then  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
then  to  the  jaws.  Thus  downwards, 
from  right  to  left,  the  druj  is  gradu- 
ally driven, — from  the  right  ear,  then 
from  the  left;  from  the  right 
shoulder,  then  from  the  left ;  from 
the  right  armpit,  and  the  left ;  the 
chest,  the  back,  the  right  breast,  and 
the  left ;  the  right  and  left  sides  ;  the 
right  hip,  and  the  left ;  then  from  the 
right  knee,  and  the  left;  from  the 
right  leg,  and  the  left ;  the  right 
ankle,  and  the  left ;  the  right  instep, 
and  the  left ;  the  sole  and  the  left ; 
then  from  the  right  toes,  and  finally 
from  the  left  toes,  whence  he  flies  to 
the  infernal  North.  The  voice  works 
with  the  hand,  and  is  never  unoc- 
cupied with  fiend-smiting  and  most 
healing  words.  The  unclean  feet 
must  not  touch  the  earth,  but  rest  on 
stones,  or   potsherds,  or  something 
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nard.  Now  the  four-eyed  dog  ?«■ 
broughv  before  the  man,  to  scare 
fiends  fro*a  him  by  his  look.  Stepping 
to  the  second  hole,  the  unclean  sub- 
mits to  the  rite  a  second  time.  After 
it  is  performed  at  each  of  the  six 
holes,  the  unclean  sits  down  between 
the  six  holes  and  the  three,  washes 
his  body  fifteen  times  with  dust,  and 
waits  until  every  hair  of  his  body  is 
dry.  Then  at  the  first  of  the  three  holes 
he  washes  himself  with  water,  at  the 
second  hole  twice,  and  at  the  third 
hole  three  times.  He  must  now  per- 
fume his  body,  put  on  his  clothes, 
and  go  home.  There  he  sits  till  the 
end  of  three  nights  in  the*  place  of  in- 
firmity, a  house  provided  in  every 
neighborhood  for  the  unclean.  Then 
he  shall  wash  his  clothes  and  his  body, 
and  remain  till  the  end  of  the  other 
three  nights.  Again  he  mast  wash 
his  clothes  and  his  body.  At  the  end 
of  the  ninth  night  he  is  clean,  and 
may  go  near  the  fire,  the  water,  the 
the  earth,  the  cow,  the  trees,  the  faith- 
ful man  or  woman.  Thus  used  to  be 
purified  all  who  had  been  defiled  by  a 
corpse  on  which  the  glance  of  the 
"our-  eyed  dog  or  the  shadow  of  the 
devouring  bird  had  not  fallen.  In 
/ater  times  the  ceremony  was  under- 
gone by  devout  persons  once  a  year  ; 
could  not,  indeed,  be  taken  too  often  ; 
specially  was  it  incumbent  on  the 
young  man  and  woman  when  at  fifteen 
years  the  sacred  girdle  was  girt  on,  and 
the  youth  was  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mazdean  community. 
The  bareshnum  was  the  baptism 
tor  washing  oif  the  impurities 
cleaving  to  man  from  before  his 
birth.  The  unlawful  purifier  was  be- 
headed ;  if  he  confessed  penitently, 
l  as  soul  was  saved  ;  if  he  did  not,  his 
soul  remained  in  hell  till  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

To  such  ritualism,  grotesque  and 
horrid,  did  ancieno  poetic  sybol- 
ism,  misunderstood,  bring  the  Maz- 
deans-  Proof  for  centuries  against 
all  v  allurements  to  idolatry,  to 
representing  the  spiritual  God  by 
graven  or  molten  images,  they  were 
educed  into  breach  of  the  command- 
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1  ment  by  a  more  plansibN  there- 
fore more  dangerous,  form  of  the 
same  temptation,  and  turned  spirit- 
ual truth  into  visible  ceremony.  An- 
cient poets  thirsting  for  the  healthful, 
fruitful  rain,  knowing  we'll  what  they 
meant,  had  taught  men  to  pray  for 
the  waters  of  the  cow  against  the 
hurtful  demons.  Poetry,  parable,  be- 
came myth,  and  was  literally  believed ; 
then  the  heavenly  myth  was  literally 
embodied  in  most  gross  earthly  cere- 
monies. This  speaking  by  action  was 
found  useful,  probably,  even  to  many 
spiritually- minded  persons,  who  found 
it  more  expressive  and  more  impres- 
sive than  any  words ;  an  aid  to 
thought  and  to  feeling.  But  tb*1 
curse  due  to  the  materializing 
what  is  spiritual  came,  as  it  has  conn1 
in  the  Christian  and  in  every  other  re- 
ligion; for  helpless  literalism  sooi 
changed  religion's  visible  part  in  lit- 
tie  else  than  an  attempt  to  purge  the 
devil  out  of  the  universe  with  gomez. 

III.  The  conflict  with  Ahriman 
ends  in  his  expulsion.  Let  us  now 
see  how  Persian  faith  awaited  the  end 
of  life  and  of  the  present  dispensation. 

While  Celts,  Greeks,  Teutons, 
Slavs,  Iranians,  and  Indians  were 
still  one  Aryan  people,  they  guessed 
at  a  future  life.  The  scripture  t,ella 
that  on  the  third  morning  after  death 
comes  the  fiend  Vezaresha  and  carries 
off  the  wicked  soul.  At  the  head  of 
the  Chinvat  bridge  over  hell  into  par- 
adise all  souls  await  judgment.  The 
"  Brig  o'  dread,"  known  to  the  York- 
shire peasant,  was  known  to  his 
fathers  in  Aryan  times ;  Moh&mmed's 
bridge,  El  Si: at,  is  in  conception  and 
execution  entirely  Persian.  To  the 
waiting  soul  comes  a  maid  of  divide 
beauty  or  fiendish  ugliness ;  she  is 
his  own  conscience;  the  dogs  who 
guard  the  bridge  are  at  her  side.  The 
wicked,  unguarded  by  the  dogs  from 
the  howling  pursuit,  fall  from  the 
bridge  into  hell.  But  the  lovety 
maid  leads  the  righteous  soul  above 
the  Hara-berezaiti ;  Vohu-mano  rises 
from  his  golden  seat  at  heaven's  gate 
and  welcomes  him  into  the  undecay- 
ing  world. 
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lake  the  storm  the  reign  of  Ahri- 
man  began,  and  the  idea  of  its  end  is 
a  storm  followed  by  a  calm.  The 
reign  of  Ahura  is  everlasting.  Dual- 
ism is  merely  the  philosophy  of  the 
present.  The  mighty  dawn  or  mor- 
row, as  the  Mazdeans  called  the  lat- 
ter glory,  shall  know  no  following 
night.  A  destruction  and  renewal  of 
the  world  in  the  past  or  in  the  future 
was  part  of  the  primitive  Aryan 
creed ;  but  the  Iranian  development 
is  notable  as  embracing  not  merely 
a  regeneration  of  the  world,  but 
a  personal  resurrection.  A  winter 
shall  destroy  all  that  lives  on  earth  ; 
whereafter  the  men  and  women  and 
animals  shall  come  forth  from  Yima's 
paradise  and  replenish  the  earth.  For 
no  reason  but  that  another  old  myth 
was  waiting  to  be  utilized,  evil  again 
usurps  the  power.  The  old  serpent 
Azi  is  unchained  from  Mount  Dema- 
vend.  Ormuzd  calls  for  Keresaspa ; 
the  hero  awakes  from  his  sleep  and 
destroys  the  old  enemy.  A  virgin 
bathing  in  the  Kasava  Lake  conceives 
and  bring  forth  Saoshy  ant,  the  saviour, 
the  yet  unborn  son  of  Zoroaster,  and 
^he  resurrection  begins.  First  rises 
Gayomard,  then  Mashya  and  Mash- 
yoi ;  and  in  fifty-seven  years,  for  so 
long  the  first  pairs  took  to  be  born, 
all  shall  arise.  All  shall  know  each 
other.  Then  shall  all  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  a  wicked  man  shall  be 
come  as  notable  as  a  white  sheep 
among  black.  The  wicked  shall  up- 
braid their  good  friends,  saying, "Why 
did  you  not  make  me  know  the 
good  part  which  you  yourself  chose  V 
and  if  one  has  not  done  so, 
he  shall  sit  in  heaven  ashamed. 
Then  there  is  parting,  and  every 
one's  tears  run  down  to  his  legs; 
for  parent,  child,  husband,  wife,  friend, 
brother,  are  torn  asunder;  the  good 
weep  for  others,  the  wicked  for  them- 
selves. A  fiery  star  strikes  the  world, 
which  trembles  under  its  power  as  a 
lamb  in  the  grasp  of  a  wolf.  Then 
the  mountains  are  levelled;  the  ele- 
ments melt;  the  molten  brass  finds  its 
way  to  the  abyss  of  hell ;  Ahriman 
perishes,  1 11  demons  perish.    Three  1 
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days  men  are  bathed  in"  the  molten 
brass,  but  for  the  good  it  is  as  warm 
milk.  Then  all  come  together  again, 
son,  brother,  friend;  all  drink  from 
Saoshyant's  hand  heavenly  homa  juice 
mingled  with  the  milk  of  the  heaven- 
ly cow,  and  he  awards  to  everybody 
according  to  his  greater  or  less  de- 
sert. 

Not  the  religion  of  Moses  himself 
keeps  this  world  more  steadily  in  view 
than  the  Mazdean.  Few  books  are 
less  poetic,  more  prosaic,  than  the 
Avesta ;  few  religions  are  less  senti- 
mental, more  practical.  The  Mazdean's 
idea  of  the  resurrection  glorified  man's 
body  as  his  eternal  companion ;  and 
his  view  of  heaven,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  present  life,  reflected 
honor  on  his  earthly  lot,  and  made  it 
his  first  object  to  lead  well  the  life  he 
had. 

Ere  Buddhism  spread  into  Iran, 
Mazdeism  had  no  temples,  though 
some  enclosure  there  must  have  been 
wherein  to  maintain  the  everlasting 
Bahram  fire.  In  early  morning  the 
congregation  would  gather  under 
open  sky,  round  the  altar  or  hearth 
on  which  a  fire  was  burning.  The 
priest  sits  facing  the  fire  on  his  seat, 
raised  on  a  stone  platform,  reached  by 
three  steps.  To  protect  the  fire  from 
his  breath,  he  and  his  assistants  wear 
a  veil  reaching  from  below  the  eyes  to 
the  chin.  Rising,  he  begins :  "I  in- 
vite to  this  offering,  and  I  prepare  it 
for  Ahura  Mazda"  and  the  other  chief 
heavenly  beings,  whom  he  names. 
Then  from  his  asaistants  he  receives 
the  baresma,  the  holy  bunch  of 
pomegranate,  or  other  thornless  twigs, 
and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water. 
With  this  baresma  in  his  hand  he  re- 
peats the  invocation.  Now  he  re- 
ceives food,  flesh,  milk,  butter,  homa 
twigs,  homa  juice,  squeezed  out  a  day 
or  two  before,  homa  water — that  is, 
water  poured  upon  chopped  homa 
twigs — pomegranate  to  mix  with  the 
homa  twigs,  and  well-smelling  wood 
for  the  fire.  Prayer,  and  the  reading 
of  a  scripture  lesson  follow,  and  he 
announces  to  the  heavenly  powers 
that  all  is  ready.    All  is  now  present 
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e<1  to  these,  and  tlie  whole  congrega- 
tion communicate  in  the  sacrificial 
feast,  which  concludes  with  prayers 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Ahura  Mazda. 
The  homa  offering  begins.  The  priest 
chants  the  homa  yesht,  and  selemnly 
elevating  the  cup  of  homa  juice,  pre- 
sents it  to  the  fire,  drinks  a  few  drops, 
and  repeats  the  creed.  Again  he  re- 
ceives sacrificial  materials  like  the 
previous,  and  with  them  mortars  of 
stone  or  metal.  Having  invited  the 
Fravashis  to  witness,  he  dedicates 
materials  to  them,  recites  Ahuna- 
vairya,  and,  while  chanting  Gathas 
and  other  scriptures,  he  pounds  the 
homa,  whose  juice  he  afterwards  pours 
out.  More  praises  follow,  and  pray- 
ers, specially  for"  all  in  authority — for 
without  prayer  for  the  king  no  public 
worship  is  celebrated.  So  the  solem- 
nity concludes. 

Let  us  observe  the  morality  in 
which  this  religion  issued.  Closely 
connected  with  the  principle  that  the 
elements  fire,  earth,  and  water  are 
holy,  is  the  sacred  duty  of  agriculture. 
He  who  tills  the  ground  is  as  good  a 
servant  of  religion  as  he  who  presents 
a  thousand  holy  offerings  or  ten  thou- 
sand prayers.  Arare  est  or  are. 
"Who  is  the  fourth  that  rejoices  the 
earth  with  greatest  joy?  It  is  he 
who  cultivates  most  corn,  grass  and 
fruit.  What  is  the  stomach  of  the 
law  ?  It  is  sowing  corn  again  and 
again.  When  barley  is  sprouting,  the 
devas  start ;  when  corn  grows  rank, 
the  devas  faint;  when  corn  is  ground, 
the  devas  groan ;  when  wheat  is 
brought  forth,  the  devas  die.'1 

W  hat  we  can  gather  of  ancient  Maz 
dean  morality  proves  it  rather  active 
than  contemplative,  such  as  became 
Persians,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the 
Iranian  peoples.  The  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil  raging  through 
the  whole  visible  universe,  raged  also 
m  the  spirit  and  life  of  man,  and  in 
chis  conflict  man  was  free  and  active, 
not  passive.  Mazdeism  quickens  the 
personality,  is  a  system  of  doing,  not 
dreaming ;  dissipates  the  dream  of 
annihilation  or  absorption,  which  has 
so  seduced  the   oriental  mind  :  pro- 


tests against  throwing  one's  self  as  ft 
drop  into  the  stream  of  tendency 
and  ceasing  there ;  gives  life  a  mean- 
ing by  presenting  it  as  a  combat,  and 
the  natural  state  of  man  as  a  state  of 
war ;  and  gives  it  an  object  by  lead- 
ing to  victory,  not  over  existence,  but 
over  evil.  While  the  Hindu,  taught 
by  his  pantheistic  religion  to  stand  in 
awe  of  all  things,  feeling  the  mean- 
ness of  man  in  the  creation,  fixed  in 
his  niche  by  the  barriers  of  caste, 
timid  as  a  slave,  becomes  the  prey 
of  conquerors.  The  Persian,  a  sol- 
dier by  the  very  principle  of  his  reli 
gion,  struggles  and  prevails  against 
Tourania,  Assyria,  Egypt ;  worsted 
in  his  strife  with  Greece,  ne  rallies  ; 
comes  forth  with  distinguished  hon- 
or from  his  contest  with  Rome ; 
and  is  still  a  power  in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  some  appearances 
Mazdeism  is  not  a  cruel  religion 
The  only  savage  statutes  are  those 
which  decree  vengeance  on  such  as 
injure  divine  beings  or  enhance  the 
power  of  demons  ;  for  both  these  and 
those  had  it  in  their  power  to  plague 
entire  populations.  It  considerably 
relieves  our  mind  to  know  that 
lashes,  the  ordinary  punishment  for 
sin,  were  commutable  into  money. 
Fasting  and  self-torture  were  for- 
bidden. Marriage  was  enjoined  on 
all  who  could  afford  it.  The  widow's 
portion  of  an  inheritance  was  assigned 
her  before  even  the  priest  could  be 
remunerated.  Impure  love  was  se- 
verely punished.  Mazdean  sacrifices 
were  rarely  bloody.  One  of  the  sins 
severely  visited  in  the  next  life  was 
to  refuse  one's  cast-off  clothing  to  the 
poor.  The  Ahuna-vairyn  tells  us 
that  Mazda  has  established  govern- 
ment and  committed  to  it  his  power 
for  the  protection  of  the  poor. 

But  no  Persian  virtue  is  more 
praised  by  the  ancients,  perhaps  none 
more  astonished  the  cunning  Greeks, 
than  Persian  truthfulness,  which 
wins  at  this  day  the  high  respect  of 
Indians  dealing  with  Parsees.  The 
most  shameful  thing  in  Persian  eyes 
,  was  lying-  Debts  and  other  faults  were 
specially  detested  for  the  lies  required 
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to  oonoeal  them.  Children  were 
taught  truth-telling  as  they  were 
taught  science.  Ahriman  is  the  liar 
of  liars.  The  religious  law  reckoned 
severely  with  the  breaker  of  an  en- 
gagement. Persians  were  very  slow 
to  take  an  oath ;  but  the  pledge  of  a 
Persian's  hand  was  like  the  Olympian 
oath  by  the  Styx. 

The  Mazdean  priesthood  was  and 
still  is  hereditary.  The  sons  of  the 
priestly  caste  are  not  compelled,  but 
no  others  are  permitted,  to  be  priests. 
Their  official  name  was  Athravan, 
Fireman.  Naturally  they  never  call 
themselves  Magi  in  their  own  scrip- 
tures, for  Magi  was  merely  the 
name  of  the  Median  tribe  to  which 
the  priesthood  belonged.  The  age 
of  Cyrus,  so  decisive  in  the  his- 
tory of  religion  and  of  the  world, 
saw  Mazdeism  make  a  long  step 
forward.  Within  one  lifetime 
Cyrus  conquered  Media,  till  then 
head  ot  all  Iran  ;  became  lord  of  Iran, 
of  Babylon,  and  of  much  besides  ; 
he  introduced  the  Magi  into  Persia, 
he  permitted  the  Jews  to  return 
from  their  Babylonish  exile  to  their 
own  land,  and  Buddha  and  Conf  ucius 
were  alive.  The  Medians  were  a  more 
polished  people  then  than  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  we  may  infer  from  Cyrus's 
policy  that  the  Magi  were  more  culti- 
vated, more  expert,  than  the  Persian 
priests,  and  possessed  a  more  precise 
ritual  and  a  better  liturgy  than  theirs. 
While  his  son  and  successor,  Cam- 
byses,  was  absent  on  his  Egyptian 
campaign,  the  Magus  Gaumata  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  pretending 
to  be  Cambyses'  brother  Smerdis, 
whom  the  king  had  secretly  murdered 
before  his  departure.  After  Cambyses 
had  ended  his  own  life  on  hearing  the 
news,  Darius  and  his  Persians 
quenched  the  rebellion,  the  more 
bloodily  oecause  the  Magian  blood 
was  foreign.  Thus  Darius  Hystaspis 
became  king  by  the  grace  of  Mazda. 
The  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  instead  of  making  Mazda 
supreme  over  kindred  Aryan  nations 
in  the  West,  corrupted  his  worship ; 
for  an  image  of  Diana  taken  among 
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the  spoil  became  a  model,  and  such 
images  were  reared  in  several  chief 
cities.  In  the  year  331  before  Christ, 
the  sun  of  ancient  Persia  set  at  Ar- 
bela,  and  for  a  time  the  sky  of  Maz- 
dean spirituality  was  clouded  by  the 
grosser  charms  of  Greek  idolatry- 
After  eighty  years  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  Askh  unfurled  the 
blacksmith's  apron,  and  became  the 
first  of  the  Parthian  kings,  who 
governed  Iran  until,  in  the  year 
220  after  Christ,  the  blacksmith's 
apron  was  once  more  thrown  to  the 
breeze,  and  led  to  a  third  rebellion  to 
victory.  The  Persian  and  Mazdean 
family  of  Sasan  ascended  the  Persian 
throne  in  the  person  of  Ardeshir  or 
Artaxerxes,  and  to  cement  the  empire, 
the  national  religion  was  revived. 
Persia  had  never  been  better  governed 
than  it  was  by  the  Sasanians.  The 
Magian  observances,  formerly  con- 
fined in  their  entirety  to  the  priest- 
hood, now  became  law  But  the 
literalism  which  put  to  death  a  prime 
minister  for  burying  a  corpse,  and 
which  would  not  allow  Jews  to  per- 
form their  religious  ablutions  because 
these  desecrated  the  water,  and  which 
for  the  same  reason,  deposed  a  king, 
who,  in  the  simple  faith  that  water 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
water,  had  erected  a  bath,  was  too 
much  lor  laity.  Among  men  and 
women  who,  having  their  work  to  do, 
had  no  time  to  guard  against  drop- 
ping a  hair  upon  the  ground,  and  to 
hold  funeral  services  over  the  parings 
of  their  nails,  Mazdeism  stood  self- 
condemned  when  made  compulsory. 
Mazdean  ritual  was  fatal  to  Mazdean 
doctrine.  Buddhism,  and  Christianity 
and  Mamchean  heresy,  made  alarm- 
ing progress.  In  the  year  642  the 
Mohammedans  conquered  the  Persian 
empire,  and  Islam  became  the  estab- 
lished religion.  In  a  century  its  truth, 
its  simplicity,  and  its  likeness  to  the 
best  features  of  Mazdeism,  gained  a 
large  majority  of  the  Persians.  In 
our  day  a  very  ignorant  few  in  Iran 
still  burn  the  Bahram  fire  and  offer 
the  homa;  but  Bombay  and  Surat 
contain  nearly  all,  about  100,000  i® 
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number.  There  they  refuse  to  admit 
into  the  body  any  one  not  of  pure 
Parsee  blood.  Leaving  religious  form- 
ality very  much  to  the  priests,  they 
distinguish  themselves  by  very  good 
morality,  believing  that  there  is  one 
God  and  no  devil,  but  that  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts.  They  are 
diligent  in  business  and  very  success- 
ful therein  ;  trying  in  the  spirit  of 
their  prophet  to  make  life  happy  for 
themselves  and  for  their  brethren, 
with  one  result  that  no  Parsee  is  a 
beggar.* 

The  Parsee  scripture  is  the  Avesta. 
In  the  year  325  of  our  era,  while  the 
Roman  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great  and  the  Christian  bishops  in 
council  assembled  at  Nice  were  laying 
down  the  creed  of  Christendom,  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  Shaphur  II. ,  fixed  by 
decree  the  authorized  text  of  the 
Avesta  or  Law,  which  we  now  have, 
differing  little,  probably,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  from  the  scriptures  known  to 
Darius.  It  is  only  a  fragment,  how- 
ever, a  small  book,  written  not  in  an- 

*  Although  what  I  have  aescrio^d  was. 
the  ordinary  faith — the  effective  religion 
of  the  Mazdeans — we  cannot  suppose  that 
Mazdeans,  more  than  Christians  or  the 
professors  of  any  other  religion,  were  en- 
tirely at  one  in  their  thoughts  upon  what 
eye  hath  not  seen  and  ear  hath  not  heard. 
We  have  knowledge  from  early  times  of 
some  who  shrank  from  leaving  the  uni- 
verse at  the  mercy  of  two  contending 
rivals,  and  who  sought  a  higher  unity. 
This  they  found  in  boundless  Time.  His 
visible  embodiment  was  the  sky,  whose 
movements,  superior  to  botn  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman,  bring  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  growth  and  decay,  life  and 
death,  joy  and  sorrow.  This  regard  to 
time  or  fate,  a  return  to  the  now  lifeless 
original  Arayan  Asura  of  the  shining  sky, 
became  the  orthodox  creed  of  Iran  two 
centuries  before  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest. Still  it  smuggles  a  disguised  ex- 
istence among  Persian  Moslems,  who  in 
thought  and  speech,  in  prose  and  verse, 
relieve  their  Islam,  or  quiet  submission  of 
the  will  of  the  living  personal  God,  by 
cursing  Time,  that  beldame  decrepit  with 
age  but  undying ;  and  the  sky,  the  vault, 
the  revolving  wheel,  which,  after  flinging 
its  creatures  alive  upon  this  world, 
crushes  them  to  death. 
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cient  Persian,  but  apparently  in  a  di 
alect  of  Media,  the  native  land  of  the 
Magi.  When  it  was  discovered  tc 
the  learned  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
of  last  century,  its  uncommon  stupid- 
ity led  half  of  its  critics  to  pronounce 
it  a  very  recent  forgery.  Its  oldest 
morsels  are  the  most  spiritual;  the 
newer  parts  view  religion  through  the 
eyes  of  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees. 
No  great  ancient  religion  has  left  so 
poor  a  record. 

Among  Aryans  the  Parsees  are 
what  the  Jews  are  among  Shemites, 
exiles  from  their  own  land,  yet  cling- 
ing firmly  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Some,  however,  are  trying  to  open 
their  religion  to  ail  the  life  and 
breath  and  light  which  are  stirring 
the  world ;  to  bring  back  religion 
to  first  principles,  not  insisting  on 
explaining  in  hard  and  fast  terms 
or  doctrines  the  divine,  which  they  re- 
cognize as  infinite,  nor  upon  embody- 
ing our  aspirations — that  is,  our  wor- 
ship— in  fixed  material  forms ;  but 
guiding  man,  merely  as  man,  in  his 
efforts  after  the  ideal  ana  perfect,  and 
in  his  duty  of  living  not  for  self,  but 
for  all. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  you  that  in 
form,  and  also  in  spirit,  Mazdeism  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
For  this  agreement  we  were  prepared 
by  knowing  that  around  the  sources 
of  the  Euphrates,  ere  Aoraham 
crossed  the  river  and  became  a  He- 
brew, his  kindred  and  the  Aryans 
lived  side  by  side.  Many  centuries 
afterwards,  when,  in  altered  circum- 
stances, Jews  in  Babylon  met  Per- 
sians, and  regarded  them  as  their 
masters  and  best  friends,  this  renewed 
contact  made  Judaism  conscious  of 
the  outer  world  and  conscious  of  her- 
self ;  aware  of  what  others  had,  and 
of  what  she  herself  possessed,  but  had 
not  well  used.  Judaism  was  quick- 
ened and  enriched.  Not  formerly  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  one  God.— 
sent,  say  the  prophets,  into  banish- 
ment for  worshipping  many  Gods, — 
the  Jews  returning  from  Babylon  ac- 
knowledged, like  the  Persian^  only 
cue.     Loftier  views   of  JeW  van's 
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greatness  brought  more  into  play 
angels  and  archangels,  His  messen- 
gers— and  guardian  angels,  His  con- 
tinual instruments.  The  Talmud  tells 
us  that  the  names  of  the  archangels 
came  from  Babylon,  whence  the 
names  of  some  devils  also  have  come. 
The  Asmodeus,  who  in  the  book  of 
Tobit,  strangles  Sara's  seven  hus- 
bands, is  Ashma  deva — that  is,  Ahri- 
man  under  one  of  his  older  names. 
The  grotesque  humiliation  under 
which  he  has  labored  ever  since  Le 
Sage  wrote  his  famous  romance,  illus- 
trates a  tendency  of  these  latter  days. 
Purer  views  of  God's  righteousness 
separated  farther,  in  the  Jewish  mind, 
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between  God  and  Satan,  until  this  ac- 
cruing angel  came  to  wear  tne  form 
and  features  of  Ahriman.  A  coming 
Messiah,  a  personal  resurrection,  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  were  hence- 
forth popular  articles  in  the  Jewish 
creed. 

Mohammed,  whose  very  name  for 
religion  is  a  Persian  word,  El  Din, 
underlies  a  heavy  debt  to  Jew,  Chris- 
tian and  Parsee. 

Mazdeism,  small  and  perishing  in 
body,  is  everywhere  present  in  spirit. 
If  at  death  she  has  little  to  bequeath, 
it  is  because  she  gave  her  wealth  gen- 
erally around  her  while  she  waf 
alive. 
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